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International Typewriting Contests 


HE typewriting contests which 
i T were held in connection with the 
National Business Show in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, on Oct. 
20 and 24, aroused unusual interest and 
were conducted in so frictionless and ex- 
peditious a manner as to set a standard 
for all future contests. Great credit is 
due Mr. Evan Johnson, the energetic 
and capable president of Office Appli- 
ances Company, for the successful man- 
agement of the contests, and to the 
judges who, through minute perfection 
of detail, were able to break the time 
record for the announcement of re- 
sults. 


The Amateur Contests 
This year the first contest was con- 
fined to amateurs. The term “amateur” 
was applied to such contestants as had 
not previously taken part in any of the 
contests held by the National Business 


Show Company in New York, Chicago, 
or Pittsburg. For the purposes of this 
contest, operators who had contested 
previously were termed “professionals.” 
This separation into two distinct classes 
will obtain in all future contests, and any 
one who has once competed for the 
world’s cup will be considered a “pro- 
fessional” and debarred from competing 
in the amateur class. 

There were twenty-five contestants 
entered for the first event, and the con- 
cert hall in which the contest platform 
was erected was crowded with interested 
and enthusiastic spectators. The con- 
test consisted of thirty minutes copying 
from the article entitled “A Taste of 
Maine Birch,” from John Burroughs’s 
“Sharp Eyes.” 

Three medals, gold, silver and bronze, 
of exquisite design and workmanship, 
were awarded the contestants who stood 
highest on the list. The following table 
shows the results: 


Net Net Speed 


Machine Gross Errors Penalty Words PerMin. 

OS A Ene a ere Underwood 2383 27 135 2248 75 
I iad alin wind! a ty hi eincarmi wie ane Underwood 2340 45 225 2115 71 
I MS oo ain inl eine wraeneae een Underwood 2535 89 445 2090 70 
a i a ge ead Underwood 2342 92 460 1882 63 
I i eee oo ae ae alba Underwood 2338 93 465 1873 62 
i eal Underwood 2035 42 210 1825 61 
Theodore W. Springmeyer............. Underwood 2417 120 600 1817 60 
ache eraksh een eheieel Remington 2047 47 235 1812 60 
i cin weeeehan eee Underwood 1975 40 200 1775 59 
te ID ccadcndecessasnsousdon Remington 2056 71 355 1701 57 
I a i oo a re ena RL Underwood 2107 87 435 1672 56 
i i es acen wee eel Smith-Premier 2169 102 510 1659 55 
PS rrr Terre eT 1970 72 360 1610 54 
Ee re ree Remington 2151 102 510 1640 53 
ee. Ex TI, 6c ccnsccccvecccncssdcenceses 1940 108 540 1400 47 
ee Ge ,  .. coucndacdasbesesecdecuceaue 2133 168 840 1293 43 
ee Tn TRI, 6c oc cc ctncdevscesccenconaes 2130 168 840 1290 43 
ee i cc ee ebensansew cane sane 1771 100 600 1271 42 
Rate A. WRRRRGRR. 2. cccccccccevevccsessesscvees 2021 178 890 1131 38 
SOMA TEWOGIIR ccc cccccccsccccecessccceses 1357 70 350 1007 34 
Harriett Thirkleld .....ccccccccces Smith-Premier 1586 121 605 981 33 
Elizabeth Rotherosen .........esscescceccessces 1780 178 890 890 30 
1937 359 1795 142 6 


BOR, We TORRE, Fhe cccccsccvesccsescesvccssess 
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Preliminary Professional Contest 
The preliminary contest for the In- 
ternational Typewriting Championship 
was held on the conclusion of the ama- 
teur contest, the conditions being that 
the first ten in the preliminary contest 


be held on Thursday evening. The pre- 
liminary contest consisted of fifteen min- 
utes copying from an address by Sena- 
tor Knox, entitled “The People, the 
Railroads, and the National Authority.” 
The results are shown in the following 


would qualify for the Final Contest, to table: 





Net Net Speed 











Gross Errors Penalty Words PerMin. 
NR iietn ss nneuinpigieiaiinekaitinndin 1341 10 50 1291 86 
i iinthechidnisenentchasesdiouetes 1352 23 115 1237 82 
ne cC nk tench edbewatendedhebee wees 1256 6 39 1226 82 
Be ek, Ms ot conersdedecanncecsceesecesescceess 1146 16 80 1066 71 
CE ED. waddtendndeheecetedenedendeseeueenes 1121 24 120 1001 67 
SE Ss 0s n reeks nedioedicdcsewceseseseees 1158 37 185 973 65 
SE A il ad idalinceduabebonaannnimibeeen 1071 21 105 966 64 
BE Bk DO esewceccecipncsvcscsnceedecdetesoeses 1207 75 375 832 55 
NE i cece ig rdenatibbbebionties 1072 51 255 817 54 
PTE Bi. TAMIR. cccervcvcsevsccsnuccesevosseseves 1106 58 290 816 54 
Sy INN «ics aunsiaesndebanbshesebenaneus 1069 61 305 764 51 
i Sy Ds 0 6.665 40:0:8'0 60 040005000068 6000008 1187 97 485 702 47 
BEMTvIett TRICRIGE oc cccccccccccvcccceccosescescese 866 58 290 576 38 
PERTIOET BEATREOM occ cccvccccesccccesvccoescccoscs 851 64 320 531 35 
Elizabeth Rotherosen ......-cccccecccsccsccscccce 921 84 420 501 33 
Bertha Woelfler .....cccccccccccccccccccccsccvcecs 1019 105 525 495 33 
EAD DB, Pes cr cceccccccecccscccessscovncess 990 180 900 90 6 
Championship Contest ton machine were especially interested 
Thursday evening, of course, was the in the performance of Mr. Emil A. 
night of nights. The concert hall was jam- ‘Trefzger. Last year Mr. Trefzger took 
med with spectators, and there wasa buzz __ third place on a record of 78 words net, 
of excitement all through the evening. but on account of severe illness did not 
It was evident that all of the more promi- compete in the Chicago contest last Feb- 
nent contestants had friends and ruary. As Mr. Trefzger has now 
partisans among the audience. been a professional operator for 
Most of the leading typewriter some months, his friends believed 
men were present, as well as that his work would show great 
many well-known teachers and improvement — an_ expectation 
school proprietors. Interest which was fully justified by the : 
by) 
seemed to focus on the three pop- final results. 
ular experts, Miss Fritz, Mr. aati tiaadin There was considerable excite- | 
Trefzger and Mr. _ Blaisdell. ment when, exactly one hour af- o 
In last year’s contest Miss Fritz won ter the close of the contest, announce- » 
the trophy by writing at a net speed of ment of the results was made. Hearty W 
8? words a minute, but as Mr. Blaisdell applause greeted the announcement P 
had won the American Championship in that Miss Fritz had retained the cup by ‘a 
the contest at Chicago last February on writing at exactly the same _ rate: th 
a net speed of 88 words a minute, there as last year—8? words net—while Mr. m 
was considerable speculation as to the Trefzger made a_ record of 86 te 
ultimate relative standing of these two words net, this representing a gain of ad 
brilliant exponents of touch typewriting. eight words per minute over his pre- 
Those who were partial to the Reming- vious record. The exceedingly close run 
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s 
which Mr. Trefzger gave Miss Fritz for 
first place certainly deserved the enthusi- 
astic congratulations with which he was 
showered, and promises some mighty in- 
teresting competition between these two, 
operators in future contests. Mr. Blais- 
dell’s record was 80 words net, but it 


ing from some trouble with his eyes at 
the time of the contest and consequent- 
ly worked under a disadvantage. 

The matter used in the professional 
contest was “Taft’s Training for the 
Presidency,” by Raymond Patterson. 
Following is a detailed report of the re- 


should be explained that he was suffer- sults: 
Net Net Speed 
Machine Gross Errors Penalty Words PerMin. 
lt Dk ME itbetndeeeeinaewsbaadaeias Underwood 5838 119 595 §243 87 
Pe SS cdtnnisdddenddsaaakenddce Remington 5818 126 630 5188 86 
I NN Ta iia a a Underwood 5900 223 1115 4785 80 
PU EE cncthednsnéeadbacabadianawe Underwood 4802 74 370 4432 74 
i i SE erhcadnskbakdeeewaewseé Underwood 4800 80 400 4400 73 
rn ee Underwood 5073 149 745 4328 72 
oe eee a Underwood 4676 187 935 3741 62 
SS WOE cateersenccscsnnnceeasedes Underwood 4720 216 1080 3640 61 
ks 6 ct ededmisebeeeseeden Remington 4364 151 765 3609 60 
EE PUNE Sadi nwedndtivese dunndednuce Remington 4900 329 1645 3255 54 
ee eee 8.-P. 4710 327 1635 3075 51 
PERCCRECE TRG ccccvccnesccessvcseces S.-P. 3676 290 1450 2226 37 





About the Contestants 
Miss Rose L. Fritz, the winner of the 
Championship, first ac- 
quired typewriting in the 
Hope Street High School, 
Providence, R. I., under the 
instruction of Miss Emma 
M. Donnelly. In the con- 
test of 1906 she wrote at 
the rate of 65, 66, 71 and 
81 words; in 1907 her rec- 
ords were 81, 82, 86 and 


International 





EMI A. 
TREFZGER 


87 words. 

Mr. Emil A. Trefzger is a graduate 
of Brown’s Business College, Peoria, Ill. 
Soon after his graduation Mr. Trefzger 
was appointed official reporter of the 
Peoria County Court, but two years 
later he became stenographer to one of 
the leading firms of corporation lawyers 
in Chicago. Some months ago he en- 
tered the employ of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York City. 

Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, the present hold- 





er of the American Championship (which 
will again be contested for 
at the National Business 
Show in Chicago next 
February), is a graduate 
of Gregg School, Chicago. 
In 1906 Mr. Blaisdell’s 
record was 64 words; last 
year, when he became a 
professional operator for the first time, 





H. Orrs BLAISpELL 


his records were 73 and 83 words. Last 
February he won the American Cham- 
pionship on a record of 88 words a min- 
ute, which is the highest record ever at- 


tained in Business Show contests. 


I know of no better illustration of an 
ideal life than the living spring, pouring 
forth constantly of that which refreshes 
and invigorates—no better illustration of 
a worthless life than the stagnant pool 
which receives contribution from all the 
land around and gives forth nothing. 

— William Jennings Bryan. 
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The Great Stone Face—Conti:.ued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


a mero e ee ee TH me ee S Oe T ™~ 
el age g pres 6 eT Tw we ce 
er a ie ela 2 x co 
de wom Tee is, tk am ge A, 
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Speed Philosophy—Ill 


By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 


Piate No. 10. The g and the k have more curve at the end than at the be- 
ginning of the stroke, and the curve should begin and end on the line. Stop the 
pen very abruptly at the end of these characters. The movement is exactly the 
same as for the longhand n or m. 

Remember that circles when joined to straight lines are traced in the direc- 
tion of the movement of the hands of a clock. 


ae -8 -—"e® -eo oO? -2® "Oo -3D "2 SD 
“nee Ge aa ae aw ae Cw al «i eam 
orn" aw OP a PS 1: COU _ 9 
=> ~™ —» = 2 — ee 


7) 


Ae 6S Ce We“ 2 5a ISS SSO SS 


Plate No. 11. The first three drills are excellent ones for acquiring the 
smooth joining of g/ and kr. 

The drills in lines 4, 5 and 6 are probably the most important in the series. 
Study them very carefully, and note the evolution of the “hump” as used in the 
combinations gr and ki. By taking the first part of the longhand m and flatten- 
ing it somewhat, you get an approximately correct shorthand outline for gr. By 
the same process, the last part of the longhand n will give the outline for ki. 
Let the hump be decided, but do not allow it to take on angularity. 


<= ——__  — 


a mt a me a - 2 ee oe 
> a ’ _—_—~S-— Se ]}7 OO ggg 
ee DP FAD FD oD 
i —— ee —“ ee 
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Plate No. 12. This exercise has also been given in a former plate, in which 
it was shown that the connective slant is used for the character d. This time, 
however, the downstroke will be used, producing the shorthand characters for 


j, ch and sh. Bear in mind that these three characters are always struck in a 


downward direction. 


“full YY YM. 





i 
| SISA AAA AAS AAA A SAA 
Vi Vz, 77 Mt Me 77 VAY V4 J) V7, 

7 in 


| ; on : 
Plate No. 13. The better you are able to make the capital letter } 
longhand, the better you will make the combinations 7/, fl, vr, fr in shorthand. 


| Study the plate carefully. 
| G AZUL i. 
CeCe cede 


Plate No. 14. These drills are self-explanatory. 


) “yaaa tlldrsFs 
| COc Ooce 


Plate No. 15. Make all hook vowels very small and narrow. Avoid a sprawl- 
ing style of writing, as that will cause the hooks to look like k’s or r’s, and so 


impart illegibility to your notes. 


S_, ee Oe A 
SI iS¢ bai ldddd Pttt FFE? 
Te wee A 


LLLllélle Lidl lid cere blll 


~_ _ 








(To be continued.) 








IGHTNESS expresses of actions what straightness does of lines; and 
there can no more be two kinds of right action than there can be two 














kinds of straight lines HERBERT SPENCER. 
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The $4,000 Shorthand Contest 


OME months ago the Spencer Busi- 
S ness College, Jersey City, N. J., 
which is teaching Chartier Shorthand, 
challenged the Drake Business College, 
Jersey City, which is teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, to a contest between stu- 
dents. After some newspaper advertis- 
ing and negotiations, the preliminaries 
were arranged and the contest was held 
under the direction of five well-known 
business men of Jersey City—two being 
selected by each school and these four 
selecting a fifth as chairman. Each side 
deposited $2,000 with the committee, to 
be awarded to the winner of the contest. 
There were to be two contests, one at 
the end of four months’ instruction and 
the final contest at the end of six months. 
In the four months’ contest dictation 
was given at 70, 100 and 120 words, the 
duration of each test being three min- 
utes; in the six months’ test dictation 
was given at the rate of 110, 130, and 


150 words, each test being of three min- 
utes’ duration. The contestants were 
twelve young students (six on each side) 
sclected by the committee. Those study- 
ing the Chartier were instructed by Mr. 
L. C. Spencer and Mr. A. L. Spencer, 
and those studying the Gregg were in 
charge of Miss Maude Searl. The final 
test was held on October 24th, and the 
committee has just made its award as 
follows: 

We find that the markings of the Drake 
School show the greater, and that, therefore, 
the superior merit of the system taught is ad- 
judged by us to the Drake School. In uaccord- 
ance with agreement executed by us the balance 
of the $2,000 remaining in the hands of the com- 
mittee after all bills are paid, and the $2,000 
deposited by the winning contestants, is awarded 
to Mr. A. J. Gleason, principal of the Drake 
School. 

We tender Mr. Gleason our congrat- 
ulations on his victory, which reflects 
credit on the school, the students, and 
their capable and painstaking teacher, 
Miss Searl. 


The Ovals In G 


; Cec 
We are indebted to a® G. well to demonstrate 
Mr. James Southwell, ° z that they are not im- 
a former student of 3° : possible of execution 
the Gregg School, Chi- go 8 Pg 9¢66¢¢. even on the typewriter. 
‘ G r ae 
cago, for this neat de- a ae i * 3 The design shown 
sign. It is the product °° ~~ ° @ herewith has been re- 
f Mr. Southwell’s in- 2 ° vue o* duced one-half from 
genuity applied to his sc % oot ,e?" the original. 
i - : G wos ** “Gc 
typewriting machine. It 4 The interest of our 


G 
hen on , oc 
“8 U@uecue ooc% (9% 


is a well known fact - G readers in typewritten 
G ; os 
that these ovals lend G 3° designs continues un- 
; G , 
themselves readily to ° 3" abated, apparently. We 
° , G G =H 
graceful execution with ®gga° have other designs on 


the pen, but it remained for Mr. South- 


hand for reproduction from time to time. 
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HILE not all of those on the Roll 

of Honor have been able to re- 
spond to the call for photographs, a 
goodly number of familiar faces appear 
in this month’s gallery. Mr. Barbour’s 
photograph was slated for reproduction 
last month, but was received too late to 
be available for that issue. Mr. Park, 
the genial principal of the Woonsocket 
Commercial School, was also due for 
notice in the October number, but was 
unable to get his photograph to us in 
time. 

An inadvertent error in crediting sub- 
scriptions occurred in the case of Mr. 
E. M. Douglas, Madison, Wis. Mr. 
Douglas sent in 112 subscriptions from 
Brockton, Mass., but unfortunately a 
club of 34 was overlooked when the 
honor list was made up. He writes that 
he has now adopted a plan of number- 
ing and stamping the coupons furnished 
in accordance with the “coupon plan” 
of forming clubs. Humble apologies for 





The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery—Continued 


the mistake are hereby tendered Mr. 
Douglas—it will not occur again. 

Those due for representation this 
month from whom we have been unable 
to secure photographs are Mr. Chas. B. 
Hall (59), Spencerian Business School, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Mr. W. G. Rosebery 
(58), Cambridge (Mass.) Commercial 
College, Miss Anna Woodworth (56), 
Pittsburg (Kans.) Business College, Mr. 
T. J. Risinger, Utica, N. Y., Miss Edith 
Spurlock (52), formerly of Brown’s 
Galesburg Business College, who writes 
that she is not in business college work 
this year, and Mr. L. C. Howland (50), 
Oahu College, Honolulu, Hawaii, whose 
photograph we hope to give next month. 

According to latest reports from the 
business office, the clubs still keep com- 
ing, and nearly all those on the Roll of 
Honor for Volume X already bid fair 
to achieve a much higher standing with 
the present volume. Where will your 
name come? 





“The election of D. G. Luckett to the 
responsible position of secretary of the 
United States Casualty Company is well 
deserved. ?.r. Luckett is also a worker, 
and has contributed no small part to the 
growth of the company. He entered its 
service in a clerical capacity in March, 
| 1897. By dint of energy and attention 
i| to business he was made assistant super- 
intendent of agencies in the personal ac- 
cident departmeut in 1899, and in 1900 
became superintendent of agents of that 
department. He was elected assistant 
secretary of the company in 1901, and 
last Thursday became its secretary. Mr. 





; 
i 
bt 

i 
I 
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Stenography as a Stepping-Stone to Success 


Luckett is only thirty-five years old. 
Prior to his connection with the United 
States Casualty Company he was private 
secretary to Senator David B. Hill dur- 
ing his term as United States senator. 
“He is the type of man that gets ahead 
by attending strictly to business, and is 
to be congratulated on his rapid progress 
in his present connection.”—The Typist. 


Why be content to have been born 
with a silver spoon in your mouth, 


when with a little intelligent effort you 
can earn a golden one for yourself? 











St. 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 





04 


A. H. BARBOUR JENNIE RICE E. A. ZARTMAN R. P. SORELLE R. H. BOYD 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., 73 Passaic, N. J., 68 Omaha, Neb., 64 Pocatello, Idaho, 64 Minneapolis, 64 


7 





2 


c. R. STEWART 
Kansas City. 63 





ELORA H. BAC- 
CHUS 
Rutland, Vt., 62 





aq 


MARY V. LOVE A. J. PARK, Woonsocket, R. I. STEPHEN DWAN 
Decatur, Ill, 62 66 subscriptions Seattle, 60 








“ 73 SJ : 
Ke eo L 
WAYNE CANFIELD HELEN EVANS  EDITH C. CRUM A. D. MACK’ W. E. INGERSOLL 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,58 Cedar Rapids, 58 Terre Haute, Ind.,55 Lowell, Mass., 54 Seattle, 52 





J. B. PROBST ALMINA BRAN- LIDA MILLAR JENNIE CONNOR MRS. D. V. LOWRY 
VOLD 


St. Paul, Minn., 52 Denver, 51 Portland, Ore., 50 Portsmouth, O., 50 


Mankato, Minn., 51 
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Medical Correspondence—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


(~ fe +< p OFM ae: Oo a —© 6 
A ee re an gf Cg A kar om Seg 
Gomme . & 2 were OT aw ea” 

ce # “oO hn Pe sie. 


ee ee ee ee ee Oa 
moe we he f ot ae, * ef * * 


ee ee oe oe 


S— & ze 9 & so. £, 4 bm omit 
a a eae ee ee ae 


or . 
= ia FP eee oe SO Of at Vee, ? 


6 ad de ot Maley ee hen Os 
- ae i i ae er es 
TE se Te ae Oe sarge ee 
wg A ~ Carer Fee ar yo? 


Le + mh hg OO a oy! 




















Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 





Disjoined Prefixes 
ystematic Study+Common Sense+ 
S Steadiness of Purpose=Steno- 
graphic Success. 

Notice that disjunction in the case of 
the prefixes illustrated in Plate XIII 
does not add tr, as in Plate XII. Learn 
to distinguish carefully between the two 
sets of prefixes. 

Hammer away! Make the sparks fly! 

The words illustrating these prefixes 
are for the most part less frequent than 
those which were given in Plate XII. 

For this very reason, it is essential 
that you learn them thoroughly now— 
you will not have so much practice on 
them in ordinary dictation. 

“Lest vou forget, we say it yet:” 
Keep your notes small and neat. 

Centra is simply entra with s prefixed 
to it. This gives us some excellent com- 
pound prefixes, as illustrated in the 
words eccentric and concentration. 

Over and under are antipodal (write 
that with the anti prefix!), yet students 
make no distinction. A 
these forms would make a 


frequently 
change in 
world of difference sometimes; as, if 
over-estimate were written under-esti- 
mate. , 

Don’t “bluff”! Take a pride in show- 
ing “straight goods” at every recitation. 

It is easy to give these disjoined forms 
a sprawling appearance—keep your out- 
lines compact. Write the body of the 
word as close as possible to the prefix— 
below it, and slightly to the right. 


All the prefixes are written above the 
line with the exception of post; that is 
written on the line, p placed above being 
reserved for para. 

And this is a good place to mention 
that the para prefix is now extended to 
pari in the word comparison, which is 
written k-p-disjoined s-n. 

There is nothing so annoying as a half- 
knowledge of anything—witness the 
mental worry of trying to “place” a fa- 
miliar but only half-remembered face. 
Be definite, be sure—and the best way 
to be sure is to make sure at the begin- 
ning. 

Take care not to confuse self, circum, 
with super, supre. If you writer circum 
and self in full you have the counter- 
clockwise s, which is required before r 
and /; in super the “comma s” is used 
before the hook oo. 

Unparalleled is easy enough to write 
in shorthand, but can you spell it with- 


out hesitation? Some puzzle over the 


l’s. 

Are you still enthusiastic? If not, 
something vital’s wrong. Find out what 
it is, 

* * * 


What’s the use of making the same 
mistake twice when there are so many 
mistakes to be made? 

Where the root word is abbreviated 
to one character it is necessary to write 
ness in full; as, for instance, in the word 
goodness, which is written g-n-e-s. 

However, if the primitive word, al- 
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though a wordsign, is more fully sug- 
gested, the simple affix is used: 


- aaa — 


Cc a Geen , 
KEY.—Fullness, littleness, gladness, 
ness, friendless, wireless, valueless. 


But where the contracted affix would 
give a different word, we write 
less, ment, in full. 
ae ste 42 KO Vee 


Se et 


willing- 


Ness, 


Bo ent i ee y 


KEY.—Correctness, grayness, 
less, rayless, foment, cement, 
comment. 


Sometimes it is necessary to disjoin the 


formless, tire- 
raiment, lament, 


affix in order to maintain an absolutely 
distinctive outline. As a rule 7 disjoine| 
is sufficient to indicate ess, but less, ex- 
cept in a very few words, is written in 
full: 


—eO FO 


—_— an — —_—_ 


KEY.—Clearness, lightness, 
less, speechless, thankless. 


Notice that either s may be used for 


nearness, regard- 


self and either ses blend for selves, de- 
pending upon the nature of the joining. 

Are you as advanced in typewriting as 
you are in shorthand? You must keep 
your team closely yoked in order to win 
out in this stenographic race which is 
open to all comers. 

Remember—po stands for pose—do 
not add an s. 

Compare: 
poses, deposit; k-p-o, compose, k-p-o-s, 
0-p-0, 


d-p-o, depose, d-p-o-s, de- 


composes, composite ; oppose, 
0-p-0-s, Opposes, opposite. 

The terminations in deposit, compos- 
ite, opposite, are dropped in accordance 
with the abbreviating principle. 

“T wasted time, and now doth Time 
waste me.”—Richard II. 

You will notice that two forms are 
given for the ward affix. Their use de- 
pends upon the naturé of the joining, 


d being used after downstrokes and k, g, 


ad, ee 


and o-d after upstrokes and all horizontal 


strokes except k, Compare : 


| at ed eae. 


KEY.—Forward, westward, backward, up- 
ward, southward, awkward, eastward, inward, 
homeward, onward, downward, reward. 


It may be explained in connection with 
the last six outlines that the w dash is 
usually omitted in advanced practice. 

Cient is composed of tion and t; there- 
fore write it sh-t and not s-t. 

Write useful with the diphthong on 
the line, since the word begins with a 
wordsign. 

Observe an angle in joining ness where 
not to do so would give a different word. 
The the affix in 
words like the following: 


angle distinguishes 


PDT Find, wih 


— A 


KEY.—Hardness, harden, sadness, sadden, 
madness, madden, pertness, pertain, lowness, 
loan, slowness, slean, thoroughness, thrown. 


There is a distinct pleasure’and sense 
of power in writing.long words such as 
fashionableness and seasonableness, for 
instance, with just a few brief strokes. 
And likewise, it conveys a distinct shock 
to see students neglect to take advantage 
affixes and 
b-l-n-s for bleness—as some of you do, 


of these convenient write 


you know ! 

A teacher once asked Mrs. Raymond, 
who formerly edited an English depart- 
ment in this magazine, “Can your stu- 
dents spell?” “Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. 
Raymond, “in a great many different 
ways. Our main difficulty is in persuad- 
ing them all to spell like a certain ac- 
cepted dictionary model.” 

Do you “just spell,” or do you spell 
after that “certain accepted dictionary 
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model’? If not, what explanation have 


you to give? We put this question now 
in order to prepare you for its inevitable 
repetition by your first employer. 

That’s only “a quiet tip on a dead sure 
thing,” but a genuine sportsman can tell 
a good tip every time. 

\ great many students have the idea 
that the disjoined affix must be placed 
below the line. This is incorrect. The 
affix may come below the line, as in 
majority, capacity, etc., but the rule is 
to place it wherever most convenient 
usually at the point where the body of 
the outline terminates. Compare the fol- 


lowing: 


How about that review you need? 
Do not confuse acity and astic, nor 
atic and antic. Fix the distinctions care- 
fully 


In examinations students often speak 


in mind. 


of “disjointed affixes.” Some of their 
specimens of this particular brand cer- 
tainly look the part! 

We write the termination astically by 
simply joining the large loop to the dis- 
joined st. Write enthusiastically, majes- 
tically, artistically 
eraser ? 


Do you own an If you do, 


give it away--to your little brother or 
someone else not attending a_ business 
school for the purpose of learning how 


to typewrite right. 


i: graph, beginning with ¢, is expressed 
by the small circle, placed above instead 


of helow the outline because ¢ in the tne 


7 


position stands for ingly. 

Ograph, beginning with o, is expressed 
by the downward hook, and ology, olog 
ical by the o hook on its side. Why “on 


its side”? 


the he o" 


Because we’ naturally turn 


that wav before /. Remember? 


Here is a new affix—the loop for 
atical, etical, itical. You will observe its 
application in Plate XV in the 


emphatically and dogmatically. 


words 
Study 


also this series: 
, — K— 


KEY.—Policy, politic, politics, political, polit- 
ically. 

* a ca 

One of the examination questions 
which frequently “stumps” students is 
this: “What is meant by ‘analogical ab- 
breviation’?’”” Can you answer that 
clearly and intelligibly? 

The word analogical, by the way, is 
defined very succinctly in Webster’s Un- 
abridged ! 

Plate XVI constitutes, to a great ex- 
tent, a review of advanced principles 
particularly the abbreviating principle. 

Has your matrimonial bureau married 
off your friend, Mr. Theory, to that 
beautiful Miss Style? If they are not 
yet united, the wedding should be an- 
nounced for the earliest date possible. 

There few other terminations 
which might be classed under this head- 
Study 


are a 


ing of analogical abbrevations. 
the following table carefully: 


oo 


, pute: ras > 

¢ putation: ZS 

« titute, titudet t- o” 
uation, uition: »"-97 


lt will be helpful to remember that 


sult is always written with the backward 


s and sue with the comma s. Compare 
insult and ensue. 
Notice that the 


the word package, and omitted in bag- 


vowel is retained in 


Cr 
Laks 
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“After a fashion’ —that is how some 
shorthand notes are made. to it 
that yours have a good “style,” but avoid 


See 


the “after a fashion” stamp. 

This is a good time to look up the 
simpler principles of phrasing learned 
earlier in the course. Don’t forget what 
was said last month about weaving in 
the new threads. 

The phrases illustrated in Plate XVII 
are everyday, practical business expres- 
sions, always rapidly uttered, and in 
constant use. 

Because they are so familiar, the dic- 
tator slides over them with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, usually omitting the smail, 
unimportant words altogether. For this 
reason you should have them so thor- 
oughly mastered that you can slide over 
them, too, with equal rapidity. 

“We-are - receipt-your - favor - recent- 
date,” the busy business man dictates 
glibly, thinking of the end of the sen- 
tence ; “we-are-receipt-favor-recent-date” 
you write smoothly, without conscious 
effort, either mental or manual. 

That is the way in which all of these 
so that they 





phrases should be mastered 
drop easily, swiftly, naturally, from the 
fingers. 

Remember that in rapid writing very 
little extempore phrasing is done—it is 
the old, tried, much-practiced “standard 
combinations” to which the writer pins 
his faith. 

Develop a continuous, even movement 
in writing the phrases. 

Phrases are not fishing rods—they 
should not show joints where the com- 
ponent parts are fitted together. <A 
phrase should be written as smoothly 
and connectedly as a single word outline. 

In commenting on the early phrasing 
principles illustrated lasf month in Plate 
VIII, we mentioned that there are five 
kinds of phrasing and named simple 
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joining and the omission of the small 
words as the first two. The other three 
are: intersection, indication of ing, and 
modification of wordforms. 

Make out a list giving five illustrations 
for each of these five rules. 

“All things come to him who waits— 
on himself.” 

The intersecting principle is exceed- 
ingly valuable in highly technical work, 
and the expedient may be extended con- 


siderably. Here are some additional ex- 
amples : 
ee a” cel xs 6 ee 


KEY.—Bond and mortgage, school boird com- 
mittee, county council, Associated Press, board 
of education, general manager, board of man- 
agers, market price, selling price, list p:ice, cost 
price, price current, list of prices. 

Note that in price list the p rests on 
the line, whereas in list price the 1 is 
written first, so that p naturally cuts the 
line. This point of position is a great 
help in reading intersected phrases. 

“Vim” and “force” are small words, 
but they mean big things! 

You may notice that most intersected 
phrases are composed of the initial let- 
ters in each word. 

The same combination may be used 
for different expressions in different 
lines of business. For instance, p with 
an intersecting m is ordinarily used for 
post meridian, and as this expression al- 
ways follows a figure we may with safe- 
ty employ the contraction for other 
phrases as well. The stenographer work- 
ing for a firm which sends out advertis- 
ing circulars can use it to represent 
printed matter; in a railroad office it 
might express paymaster, or Pere Mar- 
quette; and so on, down to peppermint, 
perhaps, in the grocery or candy busi- 
ness ! 
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A b with an intersecting k may express 
business college; two intersecting k’s 
may mean commercial college, or corre- 
spondence course, or county council. 

Kach individual writer, then, will 
“specialize” his phrases to fit the partic- 
ular vocabulary with which he has to do 
business day after day. 

Compile a little list of common ex- 
pressions which occur in the dictation of 
different offices, and see what you can do 
in the way of working out good phrase 
forms. Send your outlines in for criti- 
cism. 

For instance, can you supply outlines 
for patent Icather, olive oil, malleable 
iron, employment bureau, rubber goods, 
Standard Oil, damage case? 

There is a great fascination about 
phrase-building. Don’t you think so? 

* ok * 


It isn’t a failure if it spurs you to re- 
newed effort. 

You cannot learn the list of outlines 
for the days and months too thoroughly 
—you will have occasion to use these 
forms at every turn. 

The months on which students usually 
make mistakes are June and November, 
in which they wrongly insert a vowel, 
and August and October, which they 
neglect to distinguish by the final t on 
October. 

Practice the names of the cities over 
and over again. This is a most impor- 
tant list. 

Using n for New at the beginning of 
these proper names will enable you to 
form some excellent contractions. 

Notice that b is used for burg, v7 for 
ville, f for field, f-t for fort, and f-d for 
ford. 

Copying plates of well-written short- 
hand counteracts the tendency to let the 
notes go. 

It is a good idea to join the outlines 


for city and state where a rapid, facile 
joining is possible: 


P 


dl _ bate i 
en 2 
——~ OO Cc“ C 


KEY.—St. Paul, Minn.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Baltimore, Md.; Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Either the joined or intersected form 
is allowable for District of Columbia, but 
the preference is now given to the one 
illustrated above. 

The » may be dropped from Des 
Moines. 

Practice the following plate until you 
have completely mastered the forms. 
Apply the same principles of contraction 
in other geographical names occurring in 
your dictation. 


——_— * ae AY Le g 
oe 4 
° oS t-te 
w= . a = 
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KEY. — Galveston, Galesburg, Evansville, 
Zanesville, Danville, Ft. Wayne, Pueblo, Red 
Wing, Ridgeway, Baldwin, Van Wert, Nashua, 
Roswell, Piqua, Chippewa, Ottumwa, Ottawa, 
Muncie, Trinidad, Leominster, Lancaster, Man- 
kato, Yonkers, Yakima, Rock Island, Elkhart, 
Orange, Keokuk, Kankakee, Franklin, Los An- 
geles, San Angelo, San Jose, Anaconda, Leban- 
on, Chattanooga, Charleroi, Peoria, Eau Claire, 
Waukesha, Fitzgerald, Duluth, Beloit, Topeka, 
Cumberland, Dubuque, Spokane, Cedar Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Waterloo, Tacoma, Leavenworth, 
Fort Worth, Portsmouth, Poughkeepsie, Mc- 
Keesport, Davenport, Norfolk, Mobile, Tampa, 
Frederick. 


Next month we will present in this 
department outlines for the important 
Canadian cities, and shall be glad to re- 
ceive lists of names for which readers 


2-7 ao" "|S 


expressly desire outlines. 
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if the word begins with ex we use the 
preix form es, but if it begins with ax 
we use ks. For ox either form is 
permissible, although ks is more general- 
ly employed. Note the following: 


= 3 


or uv 


oo thes Taw * 
KEY.—Ax, axle, Huxley, ao 

Won't make the mistake, in your first 
position, of scribbling down names and 
addresses in longhand because doubtful 
of your ability to read the shorthand 
forms when it comes to transcribing. 
Proper names are as easy to read and 
write as any other words, and peculiari- 
ties of spelling can readily be indicated. 

It is easy to sow a bad habit, but not 
so easy to uproot it. 

Take time to think out the shorthand 
forms for surnames and cities, and then 
write them carefully. It really takes 
much less time to write them slowly and 
carefully in shorthand than to scribble 
And, be- 


them in illegible longhand. 


sides, it makes a much better impression 
on the “boss.” 

Careless longhand is harder to de- 
cipher than equally careless shorthand. 
The little cut below shows only an ordi- 
nary specimen of rapid longhand—any 
of you might be guilty of it, or any of 
your teachers, for that matter—and yet 
it is impossible to tell whether it stands 


for Indiana, Maryland, or Missouri. 
? 


Now write the shorthand forms for 
these states, and 


and legibility. 


compare for brevity 
Blessed is the pupil who takes an in- 
terest in his work. 





ERRATA: It should be explained that, owing 
to an imperfection in the engraving, the outline 
for capital in the contraction plate which ap- 
peared in these notes last month was unjustly 
shorn of its final t. Another inaccuracy in a 
different cut occurs in the outline for bounder, in 
which the first stroke is diminished to onlv half 
its rightful length. Teachers and students please 
note. 


“It is to Laugh” 


HE following “business letters” sent 

in by a subscriber are not offered 
as models to the aspiring steno-corre- 
spondent, but they may serve to drive 
home “teacher's” lectures on 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
Similar contribu- 


patient 
sentence structure. 
tions from our readers are invited. 

It is only fair, however, to explain that 
these letters were written by foreigners. 
How many of us would succeed in pre- 
paring less laughable efforts if forced to 
launch a new business under the double 
handicap of a difficult language and un- 
familiar business methods? 

Dear Sir: 
The finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of—— 


Buildin lumber order Compled bill get finiched 
this Week and we Given to you them full op. 


Now me have money in Bank Paid to the full 
Order. I Come op last part this week. 

Your truley, 
Dere Ser I wood Like to know How Much you 
CHarge For 100 Hunderd Ponds of Granyou- 
Lated Sugger For And How Much Is your Lite 
Brown Sugger A 100 it is Cold C Sugger Ples 
Anser Dis At Wonce. 

Your trauly, 
Dere Ser We Reseve Ever thing Bot the Bed 
Blankets If you Haf them Blankets Sen Me 
two Wight Blankets In Clos you will Fin Mon- 
nie Arder the 7.41 And the 50 cents I oud you 

Yours trauley, 
Dere Ser 

In Clos you will Fin An Ax press Arder Ples 

Sen 4 Ponds Veal Rost One Somer Suches 
2 Ponds Beef Sudet One Pond of CHese If you 
Haf Salery Are Any Other Green Sen Me Som 
One Small Pale of Seperp One Small Sack of 


Boc Weet Flowre Plea Sen it By Frate to 
Morre 
Yours trauley, 
Daer Sir 
I have two caffs if you take them the age 


are 5 weeks old and the other is 6 weeks old 
and thay are feeded with Milk thay are fat 
let me know if you pay the frate. 

Yours truly, 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(To be continued.) 
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SU Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


— Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional 50c. for the 


best answer of the month. 


they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 
must be in our hands by the 5th of the month following publication, 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as 


Answers 


Readers are invited to 


submit questions to be answered in these columns, 





T © say that we are gratified over 
readers are taking hold of this depart- 
Many 


the enthusiastic way in which our 


ment is putting the case mildly. 
subscribers that 
tion alone is, worth double the subscrip- 


have written this sec- 
tion price of the magazine in inspiration, 
practical value, and genuine interest. 

So many answers to last month’s ques- 
tions were received that it required a 
great deal of time to go through the pa- 
pers carefully and award the prizes. The 
best answer to question No. 10 was sent 
by Mr. H. ©. Frazier, Pocatello, 
Idaho, who makes the following practi- 
cal suggestions: 


in 


10. Q. Can you suggest a good way to avoid 
the “‘trees’’ which frequently appear on the 
carbon copies of my letters? 

A. The letter head and second sheet should 
be placed in the machine just far enough to 
hold them firmly, then separated, the second 
sheet hanging over the front of the machine 


and the letter head over the back. Carbon sheet 


should then be placed between them with the 
“live” side toward the operator, and brought 
down against the second sheet. Then bring 


the letter head over on top of the carbon, raise 
all three sheets to a vertical position by run- 
ning them between the fingers by an upward 
motion of the hands, which smooths the sheets 
out and forces the air from between them. The 
platen may then be turned to suit the operator. 
This method of putting letters into the machine 
consumes less time than the old method of 
placing the three sheets together first, and also 
avoids wrinkles in the carbon sheets.—//. 0. 
Frazier. 


Various remedies were suggested by 
others—such as pressing the paper re- 


lease of the machine before inserting 
the sheets; using a backing sheet having 
the top edge turned down about half an 
inch to keep the sheets firmly in place; 
turning the roller back and forth quick- 
ly four or five times after inserting the 
paper, so as to straighten the sheets ; cut- 
ting the carbon sheet about half an inch 
shorter and narrower than the letter 
head; using an excellent quality of car- 
bon thick, fairly 
hard, putting the 


sheets carefully away in a long box after 


paper—moderately 
“non-smut” — and 


using them. .An interesting explanation 


is contributed by Mr. Geo. W. Beckler, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


A. “Trees” in carbon are caused by 
the feed rolls of the typewriter not turning 
properly. When either of the rolls fails to turn 
as fast the others, the paper retarded at 
this roll, while the other rolls carry the paper 
on, thus causing an uneven strain upon the 
paper. During intervals when the machine 
feeds properiy, the carbon has not adjusted it- 
self between. the sheets of paper, and the 
work is fed on through the machine the carbon 
wrinkles into tiny folds, thus causing “trees.” 
See that your machine feeds properly, and avoid 
W. Beckler. 


co} ies 


as is 


as 


“trees."’—(co. 

Mr. Beckler submitted such excellent 
answers to all five questions that we 
have awarded him the special prize of 
one dollar, which has been placed to his 
credit. 
ceived from W. L. Humphrey, Augusta, 
Ga.; F. H. Caldwell, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Cyrus F. Stoddard, Duluth, Minn. ; Ethyl 


Good answers were also re- 
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M. Lea, Princeton, Ill.; Chase C. Gove, 
Washington, D. C.; L. J. 
Kenton, Mich.; H. T. Miller, Hertford, 
N. oe and R. E. Rhoades, Bos mville, Mo. 

Question No. 11 was settled, “authori 


Toothaker, 


atively,” in almost as many different 
ways as the origin of the term O. kh. 
last month. Mr. Chase C. 
Postoffice Department at 


sent in the following 


Gove, of the 
Washington, 
“official dictum,” 
which receives the cash prize: 

11. Q. Please tell me whether Wilkes-Barre, 
or Wilkes Barre, or Wilkesbarre is the pre- 
ferred spelling for this Pennsylvania town. 

A. Wilkes-Barre is correct. On August 25, 
1908, this form of spelling was ordered by the 
Postmaster General upon a petition from the citi 
zens of that city. Prior to that time it was used 
both as one word and as a double name. Chase 
(". Gore 

Miss Angie Lynch, Houston, Mo., re- 
us to the Postal Guide 1908, 
W. L. Humphrey, Augusta, Ga., 
Davis Collings, Manchester, O., and L. 
J. Toothaker, Kenton, Mich., also fur- 
Mr. Leo Muel- 
ler, Chicago, IIl., quotes a 
published in the Gregg Writer for Aug- 
ust, 1906, which explains the matter as 


fers for 


and 


nished correct answers. 


paragraph 


follows: 


11. A. Wilkesbarre, by order of the Presi- 
dent, is to be hereafter written Wilkes-Barre. 
The town was named for two members of the 
British Parliament, American sympathizers, 
John Wilkes and Colonel Isaac Barre, and prom- 
inent citizens of the town represented to the 
President that, as the idea of the founders of 
the town was to honor both men, the rule of 
the Postoffice Department making the name 
Wilkesbarre defeated the object of the founders. 
On the suggestion of the President, the Post- 
office Department has changed the form to 
Wilkes-Barre. 


It was exceedingly difficult to make 
an award on the next question, as opin- 
ion seemed to be almost equally divided 
between placing the semicolon inside the 
quotation marks in every case, and vary- 
ing the position according to whether or 
not the semicolon punctuates the quo- 
\fter 
carefully looking up the matter in the 


tation, or the sentence as a whole. 


best authorities, however, we find that 
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the weight of present-day usage seems 
to favor the semicolon before the quota 
relation 

The 
Robt. N. 


receives 


tion marks, no matter what 
bears to the sentence as a whole. 
submitted by Mr. 

Mateo, Calif.., 


the award on this question: 


answer 


Faulkner, San 


lo. Q. Should the semi-colon be placed in 
side or outside the quotation marks? 

\ In the first place, the word “semicolon” 
should not be hyvphened 

The semicolon should be placed inside the 


quotation marks 177 the 
should be placed inside the 


marks of punctuation 
quotation marks, ex 


cept th interrogation and exclamation points, 
which are sometimes placed inside and some- 


times outside Robt. N. Faulkner. 


(ther good answers to this question 
were submitted by Eugene R. Woodson, 
Washington, D. C.; 8S. P. 
Charleston, W. Va.; Davis 
Manchester, ©.; R. EE. Rhoades, Boon- 
Mo.: R. W. Goens, 
Philip H. Hammond, Grandview, Mani- 
toba; R. H. Boyd, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Mrs. T. W. Mackie, Norfolk, Neb. 


Question No. 16 did not seem to prove 


Richmond, 
Collings, 


ville, Muncie, Ind.; 


much of a puzzle to our readers, al- 
though only two mentioned the secondary 
error in placing the interrogation mark 
inside the quotations. Only one answer 
insisted on changing the 

read, “He took her to be I.” 
complete answer to this question was 
sent in by Mr. rank S. Lint, Atchison, 


ans., 


sentence to 
The most 


who wrote as follows: 


16. Q. Is this sentence correct: “He took 


to be me?” 

\. The interrogation point should be placed 
outsid the quotation marks in this question, 
because when placed inside it makes the state- 
ment, “He took her to be me,” an interrogative 
sentence, which is not the case. ‘To, be me” 
is correct ‘Me’ is the Objective Attribute or 
Attribute Complement. and is in the objective 
“use to agree with “her Frank S. Lint. 


We might add, editorially, this sim- 
ply worded little rule: The verb “to be,” 
n all its forms, takes the same case after 
it as before it. Excellent answers— 
which did not, however, notice the point 


in punctuation—were received from Mil- 

















ton Blish, Racine, Wis.; Elizabeth Cris- 
well, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Zula Eck- 
enrode, Latrobe, Pa.; B. L. Whitmore, 
Millersville, Pa.; H. Halvorson, St. 
\nsgar, Ia.; R. E. 
Mo.; Philip H. Hammond, Grandview, 
Manitoba; RK. H. Boyd, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; Ethyl M. Lea, Princeton, Ill., and 
Mrs. T. W. Mackie, Norfolk, Neb. Sev- 
eral recast the sentence to read: “He 
mistook her for me;” “he 


Rhoades, Boonville, 


rect nized 
her for me;” 
1.” 


\s over thirty of the papers gave the 


“he thought that she was 


correct pronunciation of the word “pre- 
cedence,” we decided to transfer the 
award on this question to question No. 
The word is 
correctly pronounced pré-séd’-ens, and 


10, as stated previously. 


should not be confused with “prece- 


dents ,’which is pronounced prés’-e-dens. 


New Questions 

18 What is the required rate of speed in 
shorthand and the required rate of speed in 
typewriting for a first-class position? 

19. I read once of some scheme for inserting 
a sheet of paper for correction without remov- 
ing work which might be in the machine at the 
time. I did not read the suggestion carefully 
enough, and therefore ask if you have the de- 
sired information or can secure it for me 
through your Question and Answer Department. 

20. How long would you consider that it 
would take to go through the Manual with a 
high school class, where the shorthand period 
is fortv minutes long? 

21. Please give me suggestions for a practical 
typewriting test to be given eandidates for 
eraduation—stating length of test, time allowed 
and method of ranking. 


99. If a person is left-handed, is it a hindrance 
to becoming a stenographer? 

23. Q. I am at present a steno-clerk in a 
railroad office. My employer has gradually 
turned the correspondence and office work over 
to me until I now have very little dictation 
daily. As there is no chance for further pro- 
motion, I wish to change to some other rail- 
road, or to take the Civil Service examination 
I find, however, that I have almost entirely 
lost my speed in shorthand, and as I wish 
to make a change as soon as possible, I have 
adopted the following program: 

I rise at 5:30 a. m., and from six until seven 
o’clock I practice shorthand penmanship, write 
from phonograph dictation, and copy the plates 
given in the Writer. I then go to the office. 
I begin again at 7 p. m., practicing typewrit- 
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ing direct to machine from phonograph dicta- 
tion, copying from print, and _ transcribing 
plates in the Writer until 8 p. m. I then 
have one hour on shorthand penmanship and 
shorthand dictation, using the “Lessons in 
Shorthand Penmanship” to improve my out- 
lines. Then comes one hour in a gymnasium 
class, after which I retire. 


Any suggestions or advice you can give me 
towards systemutizing my study, or any criti- 
cism where the above-outlined daily program 
is lacking, will be greatly appreciated.—W. J. 8. 


A. Your program seems to be as 
nearly comprehensive as it can well be 
made where you do not attend a regular 
school. If it is possible, however, for 
you to attend an evening school—even if 
you can go only once a week—we would 

The personal drills 
conducted by the teachers will be exceed- 
ingly helpful, and it is also trle that dic- 


‘ 


advise you to do so. 


tation ‘“‘direct from the dictator” has a 
It is not wise to 


get wholly into the habit of taking pho- 


strong practical value. 


nograph dictation, unless, of course, your 
work is to lie exclusively in that direc- 
tion—which does not happen often. 


Your outline does not apparently al- 
low for transcribing the shorthand notes 
taken from the phonograph dictation. 
This part of your practice is, of course, 
absolutely indispensable and should be 
given at least as much time as the actual 
dictation drills. Do you also make a 
point of reading everything you write? 
You may not have time to transcribe all 
your notes, but you can read them 
through at least once—oftener, if pos- 
sible. Confine yourself to a small amount 
of matter at a time and work it thor- 
oughly, putting it through all the differ- 
ent “mills’’ mentioned in your schedule. 
Remember that repetition practice holds 
the palm as a result getter! 


Editorial answers to other questions 
received during the month are held over 
\nswers to the fore- 


going questions must be in our hands 
on or before December 5th. 


for lack of space. 


Sin as Bas 
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The Proper Attitude 


HAT is your attitude toward the 


W 


writing? When we hear vour answer, 


study of shorthand and ty; e- 


we wil! predict the outcome of your 
Why did you take it up? Do 
you intend to complete it? 


course. 


The boy or girl who regards a busi- 
ness education as a part of his equip- 
ment for life. who says to himself, “A 
knowledge of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, and of bookkeeping and penman- 
ship should be a part of everyone's 
education,” mav wonder at these ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, there are too 
many young people who enter business 
schools or choose the business course 
in the public school with no proper 
conception of what their attitude to- 
should be. The high 


sometimes chooses the 


the work 
pupil 
commercial course because he thinks it 


ward 


school 


is an “easy course,” and the business 
college pupil usually regards a business 
education as a commodity, like butter 
and eggs. He is too often determined 
to get this commodity for as little as 
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possible, in as little time as possible, 
and then to sell his services as a steno- 
vrapher or bookkeeper for as much as 
possible. This is the explanation for 
the apparent prosperity of the cheap, 
unreliable business school—it appeals 
to the bargaining instinct of the unso- 
phisticated, and offers inducements to 
prospective pupils which 
consistent with its mission as an edu- 
cational institution. 


are hardly 


You cannot buy a business education 
by the bushel as you would potatoes. 
The elements of individual ability, ap- 
plication, and motive come in and make 
each pupil a case in himself. To expect 
to finish a given course of study in a 
certain length of time because someone 
else took only so long is unreasonable. 
What difference does it make how long 
it took him? There may be something 
in you which even the conscientious 
business school proprietor and_ the 
teacher cannot know about, which may 
cause you to progress at a much slower 
rate than did your friend. The time 
you require is no indication of your 
ultimate success or failure. And so the 
attitude of entering a business school 
with the idea of spending a given term 
of weeks or months and a given sum 
of money, with the expectation of being 
able to earn a certain definite amount 
per week immediately upon completion 
of the allotted time, is fundamentally 
wrong. Furthermore, it is shortsighted. 

How much saner it would be to rec- 
ognize the individual element in the 
equation and to place one’s self under 
competent instruction with the idea of 
remaining under such instruction as 
long as may be necessary for one to 
qualify for a position requirine a high 
degree of skill! 
always open to the competent, and asa 


Such positions are 
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rule they go begging. It would be ever, observed by all the contributors. 


economy and wisdom on the part of 
the pupil to take that attitude toward 
the work. Moreover, there is the edu- 
cational side to consider. Regardless 
of the money-earning power which the 
knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, penmanship, etc., may 
bring, they should be a part of the edu- 
cation of every boy or girl, man or wo- 
man. There is no person who cannot 
profit by having mastered these sub- 
jects, and whether they be applied con- 
stantly or not, the acquirement of them 
makes mental fibre of the highest qual- 
itv. They have a‘ disciplinary value 
that is unequaled. For mental alert- 
ness, study shorthand; for accuracy 
and thoroughness, study bookkeeping. 

So we trust that none of the readers 
of this magazine are making the mis- 
take of counting the days until the 
time for which they have contracted 
or paid tuition is ended. We hope that 
every one of them is taking his work 
seriously—regarding it as a golden op- 
portunity to complete his practical 
schooling, and is making the very most 
We hope, too, that 
every one of them will remain in 
school long enough to become as profi- 
cient as it is possible for him to be- 


of every moment. 


come while a student. 


An Interesting Symposium 

FEW months ago the Typewriter 
A and Phonographic World started 
an interesting inquiry as to ‘What 
should constitute the best system of 
shorthand ?” The inquiry was addressed 
to many well-known shorthand authors 
and reporters with the stipulation that 
each answer should not exceed fifty 
words, a limitation which was not, how- 


The answers were instructive and en- 
couraging as showing the broadening in- 
fluence exerted by the changes which 
have occurred in the shorthand world in 
the past few years. Most gratifying of 
all is the splendid answer of that high- 
ly respected reporter, Colonel Henry C. 
Demming, of Harrisburg, Pa., which 
was as follows: 

“Permit me to state—from an experi- 
ence of more than forty years—that that 
system should constitute the best system 
of shorthand which is the most rapidly 
and easily written, and which can be 
read without hesitation or mistake. To 
reach this result, it seems to me that 
the forward line movement is the ideal 
one; and there would be an improvement 
if the forward lines could be written 
without reference to shading or posi- 
tion.” 

Another notable answer was that of 
Mr. William Whitford, of Chicago, who 
last year was President of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association: 

“That system of shorthand is best 
whose characters are so facile that they 
can be made with great rapidity, with 
as little vocalization as possible; unen- 
cumbered with numerous, so-called 
‘speed promoting’ expedients; and 
whose legibility is such that it can be 
read when all recollection of the subject 
matter is either hazy, or practically 
blotted out.” 

The editor of the Typewriter and 
Phonographic World, Mr. E. N. Miner, 
wisely emphasized permanent legibility: 

“T consider that system of shorthand 
to be the best which can be most easily 
and most rapidly acquired, which can be 
written at the greatest speed, and which 
can be, either immediately, or in future 
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years, transcribed in the least time and 
with the greatest accuracy.” 
Our reply to the question was: 
“The harmonious 


blending of 


most complete, 


simplicity, legibility and 


speed. Simplicity is best secured bv 
using the natural elements of writing 
already familiar to the hand; legibility 
by joining the vowels and eliminating 
shading; speed by uniform, continuous, 
lineal movement and the systematic ap- 
plication of scientific, powerful methods 


of abbreviation.” 


Stories of Success 

| T is pretty generally agreed that there 

is no class of reading which holds 
such lasting interest and so much of 
real inspirational value for both young 
and old, as biography. How many great 
and noble ambitions are directly trace- 
abie to Plutarch’s famous “Lives” no one 
will ever be able to calculate. The life 
stories of Napoleon, Cromwell, Washing- 
ton, Franklin and Lincoln have fired 
many a youth with the desire to achieve. 
And, coming down to our own times, 
biographies and articles recounting the 
lives and achievements of men like Cor- 
telyou, Hav, Edison, and of women like 
Miss Anthony and Miss Willard—people 
“in the vublic eve,” doers of the things 
worth doing—are eagerly sought after 
by magazines which are in a position to 
know what draws the keenest interest of 
the reading public. 

All of us are interested in knowing 
about these peonle who have won success, 
and we would all like to know how they 
did it. Esnecially are we who read this 
nve-zine interested in the n»ward climb 
of thoce workers who began their careers 


as stenogranhers. There are numberless 


instances of such successes, all of them 


full of inspiration and interest. On an- 
other page, under the heading “Stenog- 
raphy as a Stepping-Stone to Success,” 
appears an interesting account of the rise 
of Mr. D. G. Luckett from a humble 
stenographic position to one of impor- 
tance and great responsibility with one 
of the foremost accident insurance com- 
panies in the country. 

Each month, under this caption, we 
hope to be able to give a brief article of 
Much material is already on 
further. contributions from 
Send us an ac- 
count of your own success, 
cr of the success of some other, pupil or 
friend, whose progress has come under 
your observation—or forward clippings 


this kind. 
hand, but 
readers are solicited. 
personal 


bearing on this subject which you find 
from time to time in the newspapers and 
magazines. 

“Pass it on.” 


Reserve Power 


“wr I find most discouraging 
in employing beginners in 
shorthand and _ typewriting,” said a 
prominent business man the other day, 
“is their lack of reserve ability. Too 
often they come to me from the school 


hundred words a 
So long as I am 


able to write a 
minute and no more. 
able to keep my rate of dictation down 
to their level, they get along fairly 


well and reproduce the dictation faith- 


fully. The moment I go beyond their 
limited speed, however, they are in 
trouble. They seem to be unable to 


rake a spurt, if only for a fraction of 
a minute, and consequently they lose 
the dictation he-e and there, and turn 
in imperfect transcripts. 

“Tt seems strange to me that these 
voung people are not trained to have a 
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litle something in reserve, to be able 
to sacrifice the appearance of the writ- 
ing and a little of their nerve force in 
order to keep up with everything that 
is given them. After all, | don’t know 
of any better advice to beginners in 
any line than to ‘try harder.” You can 
boil down all the good advice you 
teachers can give into that one expres- 
sion, ‘try harder.’ That is what they 
have to do sooner or Jater—they have 
to put their noses a little closer to the 
book, dig their toes a little deeper into 
the carpet, and work their thinking ap- 
p2ratuses a little faster and a little 
harder every time they are called upon 
to meet the requirements of the busi- 
ness world. 

“I don't profess to know anything 
about teaching boys and girls to write 
shorthand and operate a typewriter, 
but it does seem to me that they ought 
to leave your schools equipped with a 
little reserve speed and a little more 
tenacity and a little more self-confi- 
dence than they usually display.” 

Cood philosophy, that! 


Your Daily Program 
N response to our request for hints 
7s to what our readers want to see 
in the mag-zivre, Mr. R. L. Gratteau, a 
subscriber, living in Utica, N. Y., wrote 
us with the following suggestions: 
“Wonld it not be a good plan to de- 
vote some space in your paper every 
month to office details, such as manifold- 
loose-leaf ledger 
entering, mimeogranhing, mailing, of- 
My idea is to have 


ing, carbon copying, 


fice routine, etc. ? 
stenographers working in offices, stores. 
or factories, in every branch of business 
life, write telling just what their duties 
are from the time they enter the office 
in the morning until they leave at night. 





In this way all inexperienced readers of 
the Writer who are planning to enter 
office work, and those who are desirous 
of changing their positions, would have 
some definite idea of what is required in 
the various lines of business and so 
would not feel so lost and afraid when 
entering upon the duties of a new posi- 
tion. The ‘green-horn’ starting in his 
first position, or the slightly experienced 
taking up new work, 
is wanted and 


stenographer 
never knows when he 
when he is not wanted; what to do, and 
when and how to do it. My idea might, 
1 think, help him a little.” 

This seems to us a worthy suggestion 
and one which should call forth an inter- 
esting and instructive symposium from 
our readers. Sit down in a quiet corner 
and make out a tabulated list of your 
personal office program, from 8:30 to 
5:30, or from 9:00 to 5:00, or otherwise, 
as the case may be. If your duties allow 
you time for reading, or outside study, 
or crocheting, or practicing on your 
shorthand and tynewriting, put that in 
too—we want to know it all. 

To make it better worth your best ef- 
forts, we will enter a year’s subscription 
in favor of those who send in the most 
and instructive 
must not exceed 


interesting. concise 
articles. Your paper 
four hundred words in length, should be 
or folded 
GREGG 


typewritten, and mailed flat 
(not relled). addressed to the 
Writer, Chicago, Ill. Contributions 
from the United States and Canada must 
reach vs on or before December 15th, 
and papers from foreign subscribers will 
be received up to January 15th. 

Let us hear from all of you. If you 
have discovered any wonderful short- 
cuts which enable you to accomplish a 
two-hour job in an hour and a half— 


pass them along. Perhaps we could all 


* re 


“eee 
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get our salaries raised if we knew that 
.particular scheme of yours, and maybe 
we can offer you something in exchange 
which is worth two of that trick. Let 
us try, at any rate. 


Brevities 

In our September issue we printed an 
article entitled, “Mr. Johnson’s Stenog- 
rapher,” which we credited to “a school 
journal.”” We were not aware at the 
time that the article had been reprinted 
by the school journal from a folder is- 
sued by the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany under the title, “Why Miss Brown 
Succeeded.” We believe the Remington 
Company supplies the folder in question 
to schools. 

* * * 

Our readers will probably recall an 
editorial in the September number which 
dealt with the two opposing theories re- 
garding the teaching of typewriting, 
and also our report of the Pittsburg 
convention of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association in which we 
quoted extensively from a paper read 
by Mr. R. E. Tulloss, President of 
the Tulloss School of Touch Type- 
writing, Springfield, Ohio. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Tulloss’s_ plan 
of teaching typewriting is to begin with 
the index fingers in the center of the 
keyboard. 

In our advertising pages for this 
month will be found an announcement 
of Mr. Tulloss’s course in typewriting 
which should be of interest to our read- 
ers. Mr. Tulloss is one of the foremost 
exponents of the touch typewriting 
method and is a stanch adherent of the 
“Easy Fingers First” idea. 

Je 


Teachers: What do you find to be 
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the most common error made by your 
students in the study and practice of 
shorthand? What proves the roughest 
stumbling-block in their theory days, 
and what is their most frequent source 
of trouble, from a shorthand view- 
point, in taking and transcribing speed 
dictation ? 

Drop us a line with your contribu- 
tion to the symposium. 

*x* *« x 

Our advertising pages are always in- 
teresting, and our frequent claim that 
the magazine is read “from kiver to 
kiver” admits, we believe, very few ex- 
ceptions. 

Among the announcements in this is- 
sue will be found one of special interest 
to schoolmen and all those interested in 
the proper lighting and ventilation of 
public buildings. The advertisement we 
have reference to is that of the Johnson 
Shade Adjuster—a new departure in 
window shades which is especially adapt- 
ed to the needs of the crowded school- 
room. Instead of being fastened at the 
top of the window, as is the case with 
the old-style shade with which we are 
familiar, it is adjustable the entire length 
of the sash and may be arranged so as to 
obscure any part of the window desired. 
If arranged to protect the middle of the 
window, it provides for light above and 
below and admits of thorough ventila- 
tion at the same time. 

* * x 

Watch your wrapper for notice of 

the expiration of your subscription. 
x * x 

Notify us of a change in your ad- 
dress. 

i 

If you do not receive the magazine 
regularly, say so. We shall appreciate 
it. 
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Miss Henrietta Johnston 

T is with sincere regret that we learn 
I that Miss Henrietta Johnston, one 
of the “Old Faithful Guard” in the 
shorthand ranks, has been advised by 
her physician to seek a change of loca- 
tion on account of her health. She gocs 
to California, where she will obtain a 
much-needed rest before resuming teach- 
ing. 

For over seven years Miss Johnston 
has acted as principal of the shorthand 
department of the Forest City Business 
College, London, Ontario, and that she 
has filled this position with eminent suc- 
cess and high honor to herself is attest- 
ed by hundreds of young people whom 
he has helped onward by both precept 
and example. 

Wishing to express their sorrow at 
her leaving and their loving apprecia- 
tion of all she had done for them, the 
pupils of the school, both past and pres- 
ent, co-operated with the faculty in 
making up a purse of gold which, with 
an appropriate address, was presented 
to Miss Johnston at Victoria Hospital 
prior to her leaving for the West. 

A plate of shorthand which Miss 
Johnston sent us during the summer and 
which we have been holding over for 
several months because of space limita- 
tions, has peculiar interest at this time, 
and we have pleasure in reproducing it 
on another page of this number of the 
magazine. 

Miss Johnston has always been an en- 
thusiastic member of the various com- 
mercial teachers’ assdciations, and a 
willing, earnest worker at conventions, 


and she has made hosts of friends in the 
profession. We know that we speak for 
“the silent majority” in extending heart- 
felt sympathy and a sincere wish for a 
recovery both speedy and absolute. 
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Alphabetical Aphorisms 


Continued 
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The Commonwealth College—Continued 


(The key to this *late will be giver next month.) 
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Civil Servic 


Conducted by Fred . Austin, Attorney-at-Law, 22 Channing Street, Washington, , ao WD 


+ on communications for 


this de} partment should be addressed. 





Examination in Typewriting 


HE most important feature of the 
typewriting examination consists 
of three practical tests: copying from 
plain copy, copying from rough draft, 
and copying and spacing. 

The first test is one of speed and ac- 
curacy on the simplest class of copy- 
ing. The competitor is given a sheet 
containing 450 words, of which he is 
required to make a transcript in 9 min- 
utes in order to comply with the Com- 
mission’s standard of speed. If this is 
done 100% will be given for speed. To 
attain this grade it will be seen that 
the average speed required is 50 words 
per minute. If more time is required 
a proportionate grade is given, a de- 
duction of 1% being made for every 
word less than 50 per minute, down to 
and including a rate of 40 per minute, 
for which 90% is allowed. For each 
word less than 40 per minute, down to 
and including a rate of 20 words per 
minute, a deduction of 2% is made, 
which would reduce the grade to 50%. 
No credit is given for speed if the test 
is written at less than 20 words per 
minute. 

Formerly the examination included 
two tests not given now. Instead of 
copying from plain copy the competti- 
tor was required to take dictation di- 
rect on the machine at the rate of 65 
words per minute to receive 100% on 
speed. For those who use the touch 
method copying from plain copy can be 
done more rapidly and more accurately 
than by dictation. The other addi- 





tional test was that of arranging a solid 
mass of statistical matter into a table 
of designated character neatly and 
within a stipulated time. All who con- 
template taking the examination can 
be thankful for the elimination of this 
test, for it is one of the most difficult 
branches of typewriting, and it has 
proved a_ stumbling-block to many 
operators. 

—_,. 


Rules for Rating 


Speed is given a relative weight of 
40%, as compared to 60% for accuracy. 
Accuracy is graded upon one-third of 
the matter written, which may be 
taken from any part of the 450 words 
written, at the discretion of the exam- 
iner, who of course grades all the 
papers upon the part thus selected. 

The rules for rating accuracy are 
stringent, as the following examples 
will clearly show: 

From 100% deduct: for each omis- 
sion of a line, or for writing one line 
over another, 10%; for each error in 
spelling, 5; for each word or figure 
omitted, added, substituted, or repeat- 
ed, 5; for each abbreviation not in 
copy, 5; for failure to capitalize as in 
copy, 5; for failure to paragraph or 
indent as in copy, 5; for each error in 
compounding words, 5; for each incon- 
sistent spacing between the lines, 3; 
for each error in spacing words, 2; for 
leaving an unfinished word at end of a 
page, 2; for gross irregularity of right- 
hand margin, 2; for misdivision of a 
word at end of a line, 1; for each in- 
consistent spacing after punctuation 





-- ee ee 
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mark, 1; for each word interlined, 1; 
for each crasure, 1; for lack of neatness, 
lto 5. 

The apparent simplicity of this test 
is very deceiving; the truth is that but 
few operators do really perfect work on 
the machine, and the Commission will 
award the 100% grade only to work 
that is flawless. Each competitor's 
work is given its fair value, whether it 


words in length. To attain 100% for 
speed the test must be completed in 5 
minutes. A deduction of 4% is made 
for each minute over five consumed in 
making the copy. 

The rules for rating accuracy are 
similar to those given above for rating 
copying from plain copy. 

Copying and Spacing 
The most important of the tests is 

















be 100% or 0. the one known as copying and spacing. 
Statement made by 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
of Customs Business. 
: Fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. 
Districts : : : Value of exports. : 
and 3 +4 Re- $ : Ex- 

ports. $ Tax. : ceipts. : For $ Do- 3; penses. 

$ $ 3; eign. : mestic. ° 
SRS. ccrvecccoed $29 : $53 : $430 ; $657 : $476 
Brunswick.....: 12,534 : 14,744 : 22,654 : 54,020 : 98,327 
Albany...cscceed 151,364 : 151,997 ; 107 Seccccesces 13,187 
Rumboldt...cee38 143 4 198 Secceeesees 163,682 3 3,027 
Milwaukee....2: 419,234 : 420,234 : 2,782 Seccccccces 18,354 
BPEOc ccccceose!d 83,385 : 84,4468 : 230 b 29,744 $ 6,337 
BristOl..cecee? 578 3: 1,257 ¢$ 88 : 134 : 1,489 
Edgartown..eee: 331 ° 478 Seeeceeeeeseesocoooces 2,319 
Cape Vincent..: 29,749 : 29,880 ; 13,946 : 136,590 : 14,890 
Burlington. ...teseceseee? 14 seccecccccioveseccees 162 
Cleveland..s..: 747,560 : 750,100 : 1,757 : 388,825 : 32,316 
Gloucester....: 5,135 ; 7,137 : 1,000 : 404 : 14,901 
Pembina...e+-3 71,023 : 277 =: 10,308 : 64,567 : 13,672 

The receipts for 1901 are $20,444,485.64 greater than for 


1900, the next highest in our records, and of the increase $11,- 
852,737.01, considerably more than one-half, is from customs 


reveme. 


The net growth of expenditures for the year is $22,253,561.00. 


The surplus for the year is kept at $77,717,984.38, 
which is only $1,809,075.80 less than in 1900. 


zs sf 
The expendi- 


tures for 1890 were exceeded by those of 1863, $718,754,276.18. 


COPYING 
Copying from Rough Draft 

The second test is the most difficult 
class of copying—rough draft. A photo- 
lithograph of a rough-draft letter is 
given the competitor, and he is re- 
quired to make with the typewriter a 
corrected copy—paragraphing, punctu- 
ating and spelling as in the copy, but 
writing in full all abbreviated words. 
This exercise is generally about 200 


AND SPACING 


TEST. 


A photolithograph is made from a | 
sheet of actual typewriting so prepared 
that it may be reproduced on any 
standard machine, and the competitor 
is given a copy with instructions to 
reproduce it on his machine. The re- 
production must be accurate im every 
particular, including punctuating and 
other marks, and relative spacing of 
words and lines. 
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Rules for Rating Accuracy eously adding th to date, 5; for each 
In addition to the rules for rating use of the underscore instead of the 
erdinary copying, before given, the fol- hyphen, 5; for each preliminary test 
lowing errors are counted against the on the machine, 5; for wrong align- 
competitor : ment of any heading, 3; for spacing a 
Omitting the general head of the ex- dashed line, 3; for use of i for 1, 
ercise, or any line, 10%; erroneously use of decimal point as a comma or 
spacing a word or line of any of the’ vice versa, 2; for omission of comma 
headings, 5; for error in left margin or hyphen, 2; for each use of I for 1, 


— Cure ape 
. (Se coean-carry ing marine(is ,, the Us 


In one yr we paid to for(igen companies ey Pa for 


freighteace, and $45,000,000 for fares ee lpassenger§)and 
pat 


oo 
>neurance. In the sery same yr the country sent to fore 








~ eign lands over $600,000,000§ more of goods than it” seed 

t- gee pn oass A 

x from ,Shere—countrice ; and + some,call this the balance 
of trade in our favor. N Y pae-meet of the regular stean- 











: w-~ 
ship lines between Eur and the U S. It received.a larger 
proportion of +he,imports,ané/is the outlet for aver one-> 

i 
(third of our domestic exports, J Breagystuffs, provisions, 
; iG 
cotton, and petroleum form Gne-half labout) of the, exports. 
Ane city has aeews 355 ni/water front, (of which 4ee\half) 
and be 
may be tere for shipping ,, “the piers of Jersey City and 
The Lom 
Hoboken, in N J,(practicallylarejJa part of a p port, dts 
ninety mi of pier}, may be wemm largely extended. The for- 


s eign movement of the Port, Michie ery ere is more than 
three times the tonnage of,its nearest competitor, whick—do 























+he-oity—ef (Boston, About fifty steamers in the foreign 


trade(every week Weaye the port), farshean under the Brite Y ¥ 
Ouna- 2igs4th 

t ish and eLieor—nembes under the American flag. & 

\ 


COPYING FROM ROUGH DRAFT. 
of any column, 5; for error in spacing 1 or L for I, or o for 0, and for each 
between words of stub and first line of | striking over of figures, 1%. 


colons, and for each error in the plac- Rules for Rating Speed 
ing of a whole column of figures, 5; If time consumed is not more than 


for omission of leaders after stub, or 15 minutes, 100% is given for speed. 
insertion of commas after the items of For each minute over 15, 1% is de- 
a stub, 5; for running in one line a ducted. If completed in 25 minutes, 
minor head that should be placed in 90% is allowed. From 90%, 2% is 
two or more lines, 5; for omitting or deducted for each minute consumed 
misplacing an apostrophe, 5; for erron- over 25 and less than 35, for which 








SS so 


= =m 
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70% is given. For each minute over 


35, 3% is deducted. 


Correspondence 
positions are open to women possess- 
bookkeeping, stenography 
E. U. S., Maine. 


What 
ing a knowledge of 
and typewriting? 

Under the law women may, at the 
discretion of the head of any depart- 
ment, receive appointment to any of 
the clerkships authorized by the civil 
service law, at the same salary and 
under the same conditions as men. 

The matter is purely discretionary 
with the appointing officer, and in con- 
sequence the custom varies consider- 
ably. The tendency at present is to 
prefer the men, but there are many 
appointments of women made to fill 
vacancies in book- 
keeper, stenographer, and typewriter. 
In the U. S. Patent Office there are a 
large number of girls appointed from 
the Typewriter Register. They are 
engaged in making certified copies of 
the Patent Office Records. 


the positions of 


To receive a good appointment it is 
necessary that the girl applicant should 
pass the examination at a considerably 
higher grade than is required of the 
men for the same position. If a girl 
is well up toward the top of the eli- 
gible register, she will stand a fairly 
good chance of receiving an appoint- 
ment. 


I should like to know if there are any posi- 
tions in the Government service suitable for 
one who has not had the advantage of a busi- 
ness education. TI have had a common school 
education, and am twenty-eight years of age. 
I am strong and healthy, and willing to work 
hard if there is any chance of advancement. 

Cc. S., Michigan. 


The position of railway mail clerk 
is well adapted for a person of your 


training. The work is hard, but it is 


necessary to have only a common 


school education, together with a 
knowledge of the special subjects of 
reading addresses and railway trans- 
portation systems to pass this examina- 
tion. The positions are in the mail 
cars in all parts of the country. There 
are about 16,000 mail clerks now em- 
ployed, and the service is constantly 
About 2,000 
are made each year. The entrance sal- 
ary is $800 per annum, and promotions 


These clerks may work up to 


growing. appointments 


are rapid. 
positions as inspectors and division su- 
$2,500 to 


In an early issue of this mag- 


perintendents at salaries of 
$3,000. 
azine a 


this class of positions will be given. 


more extended discussion of 


ee = @ 

What make of typewriter is used in the Civil 

Service Typewriting Examinations? Is the con- 

testant required to furnish his machine, or does 
the Commission do so? 


No particular make of typewriter is 
any kind of machine may 





recommended 
be used. The tests given may be tran- 
scribed on any of the standard type- 
writers. The contestants are required to 
provide their own machines, so it is well 
to use the machine on which you are 
most proficient. This is a decided ad- 
vantage, as it generally takes some time 
to get accustomed to a machine, and if 
this time were deducted from the time 
consumed it would pull down the con- 
testant’s grade materially. 

The typewriting machine and table 
for same should be sent to the examina- 
tion room the day before the examina- 
tion, plainly tagged with the contest- 
ant’s name and address. These tags 
should be removed during the examina- 
tion, and replaced after it is over. 

The Commission provides all necessary 
paper, but the contestants should bring 


pen, pencil and eraser. 


7 
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Last Will and Testament 


(The key to this plate will be given next mont! 
Qos eee bb cee 
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{Plate by Miss Henrietta Johnston] 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


E are glad to be able to publish 
in this number of the magazine 
the program of the annual meeting of 
the National Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation which will be held at Indianap- 
olis, December 28-31. As now arranged 
the program is as follows: 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
President—Raymond P. Kelley, Chi- 
cago. ; 
Vice-President—W. D. M. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Evansville, Ind. 
Executive Committee—Robert A. 
Grant, St. Louis, chairman; Miss Ger- 
trude O. Hunnicutt, Lansing, Mich.; J. 
Walter Ross, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Monday, Dec. 28, 8 P. M. 
Invocation—Rey. Layton C. Bentley, 
Pastor Broadway M. E. Church, Indi- 
anapolis. 


Simmons, 





F, E. Haymond, 


President's 
Kelley, Gregg School, Chicago. 

Secretary’s Report—F. E. Haymond, 
Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Vice-President’s Report (Employ- 
ment Department )—W. D. M. Simmons, 
Draughon’s Business College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

“The Correlation of Shorthand 
Typewriting and the Production of Ac- 
Transcripts,” J. L. Harmon, 

Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; L. P. Bettinger, 
settinger Institute, Lockport, 
N. Y. General discussion. 

“Latter Day Tendencies in Shorthand 
Writing and their Significance to the 
Teacher and Pupil,” Clyde H. Marshall, 
Chicago, general reporter and winner of 
the Miner medal. Mrs. S. H. East, gen- 





and 


curate 
Bowling 


Business 


Address-—-Raymond  P. 


eral reporter, Indianapolis, Ind. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

Appointment of committees. 

Reports of committees. 

New business. 

Tuesday, Dec. 29,9 A. M. 

“What Some of the Largest Schools 
Are Doing in their Shorthand Depart- 
ments and their Requirements for 
Graduation,” D. J. George, Principal 
Shorthand Department, Wood’s New 
York School, New York. General dis- 
cussion. 

“Can We as Teachers of Shorthand 
and Typewriting Do What We Attempt 
to.Teach Others to Do?” C. B. Bower- 
man, Principal Commercial Depart- 
ment, Central High School, Detroit, 
Mich.; Charles McMullen, Director of 
Business Department, High School, 
Madison, Wis. General discussion. 

“A Practical Method of Teaching the 
Principles of Shorthand,” Miss Eliza- 
beth Van Sant, Van Sant School of 
Shorthand, Omaha, Neb.; Miss Edith C. 
Crum, Brown’s Business College, Terre 
Haute, Ind. General discussion. 

Round Table—What are the Great- 
est Difficulties Encountered by the 
Teacher of Shorthand and How may 
such Difficulties be Overcome? 

Appointments of committees. 

Report of committees. 

New business. 

Wednesday, Dec. 30,9 A. M. 
A Joint Meeting of the High School and 
Shorthand Associations. 

“How to Organize and Conduct Office 
Practice for Stenographers,” J. A. Ste- 
phens, Metropolitan Business College, 
Chicago; L. A. Arnold, Central Business 
College, Denver; C. A. Balcomb, Spen- 
Cleveland, 


Commercial School, 


General discussion. 


cerian 
Ohio. 
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“Is it Possible to Teach Business 
(common Sense and Intelligence in Let- 

‘+ Writing?” Sherwin Cody, Cody’s 
school of English, Chicago; H. A. Ha- 
evar, Gregg School, Chicago. General 
discussion. 

“Pedagogy as Applied to the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand,” William A. Hadley, 
|.ake View High School, Chicago. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

Question Box. 

3usiness. 

Thursday, Dec-31, 9 A. M. 

“Shorthand from an _ Educational 
Standpoint,” Clarence A. Pitman, Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York. General 
cdiscussion. 

“The Essentials of Correct Typewriter 
Operating and Methods of Securing De- 


sired Results,” H. I’. Pratt, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; Orton E. Beach, 
bradford (Pa.) Business College. Gen- 
eral discussion, 

Report of ‘Typewriter Keyboard 
Committee, W. D. M. Simmons, chair- 
man, Draughon’s Business College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

“A Symposium of Practical Sugges- 
tions, Collected from Prominent Teach- 
ers of Shorthand and Typewriting 
Throughout the United States,” J. 
Walter Ross, Elliott Commercial School, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Appointments of committees, reports 
of committees, business. 

Election of officers. 

New business. 

Adjournment. 





Miss Marie Thede 


N the October issue we mentioned 

the names of a number of our young 
iriends who have been engaged by the 
typewriter 
companies. This month 
we present the photo- 
graph of Miss Marie 
Thede, 
for the Underwood 
Typewriter Company 
in their New York of- | 
fice. 

Miss Thede is a 
graduate of the Valley 
City Commercial 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and was started 
upon her career as an j 
expert operator almost “4 
by accident. She was 
in charge of the type- 
writing department of the Valley City 
Commercial School, when, in July 
1903, the Gregg Shorthand Association 


leading 


demonstrator 








— 


MARIE THEDE 


of America held its annual meeting in 
the rooms of that school. Although she 
had had no idea of taking part in the 

contests, she was pre- 


en vailed upon to enter 


the lists, and succeed- 
ed in carrying off the 
first prize—an Under- 
wood typewriter. 
The “Business Mes- 
senger,” a little journal 
issued by the Valley 
City Commercial 
School, says: “Miss 
/ Thede is drawing a 
/ very flattering salary 
for her work, and en- 
joys the distinction of 
a being one of the most 
skillful typists in the 
United States.” She 
has a charming personality as well as 
quick fingers and a keen mind, and is 
winning many new friends in the East. 
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NOT THEY WHO SOAR. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next montt.) 











Sor the Reporter 











Duties and Responsibilities of the Reporter—Continued 


Court reporting is a profession as 
much as law, surgery, chemistry, or en- 
gineering. It requires that the reporter 
be a specialist, an expert in his line, to 
become which requires much hard work 
and many years of close application. No 
one is qualified to fill the office of court 
reporter who has not had a special edu- 
cation and many years of experience. 
As experts, they are entitled to receive 
an expert’s wages. 

(4) Perjury Prevented 

“Perjury never received such a se- 
vere set-back in the history of the world 
as it daily receives when a competent 
shorthand reporter is employed in a 
court, and perjury as a profession is al- 
most disappearing in comparison to what 
it was before shorthand reporting be- 
came general. The reporter has intro- 
duced true, instead of false, testimony 
into our courts. 


“When Judge Landis was an attorney 
in Chicago he was retained to defend a 
client against a suit for damages by rea- 
son of a defective sidewalk. The plain- 
tiff was a woman who claimed she had 
been shattered in health, hopes and pros- 
pects by reason of this mysterious in- 
jury, which occurred at a time when no- 
body except some friends of hers knew 
anything about it. She obtained a judg- 
ment for $10,000. A new trial was pro- 
cured on legal grounds. Judge Landis 
then began searching the country over, 
communicating with the official stenog- 
raphers of the various places where this 
woman and her friends had lived. To 
make a long story short, he found that 


a few years before, in the superior court 
of Detroit, this same woman had ob- 
tained a verdict for the same injuries 
by reason of a defective sidewalk, and, 
taking the records in the two cases, in- 
cluding the medical symptoms and 
everything else, they read as much alike 
as if they both had been committed to 
memory. Oi course, as soon as Judge 
Landis obtained that record he was able 
to explode completely the fraudulent 
claims of the professional damage seek- 
er, and he also procured her indictment 
for perjury. 

“In Waterbury, Connecticut, during a 
trolley strike, some strike-breakers were 
assaulted one evening on their car. Sev- 
eral former employees of the road who 
were on strike were arrested for the 
crime. Their defense was an alibi, and 
on a plea of not guilty they were ac- 
quitted. The state officials, afterwards 
procuring new evidence, arrested one of 
the acquitted men for procuring his ac- 
quittal by perjury. The stenographer’s 
notes on the former trial were read to 
show what he said under oath, Evi- 
dence was then introduced to show that 
he was on the scene the night the as- 
sault was committed, and he was con- 
victed and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment. | 

“These two instances illustrate the 
usefulness to the community, and to any 
particular litigant, of a complete, authen- 
tic, official record of what is said in 
court, just as much so as the formal pa- 
pers and proceedings that are recorded 
by the clerk. 
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(5) Settles Disputes in Trial 

“Every time the official reporter, in 
response to the request of judge or 
counsel, calmly and clearly reads page 
after page where disputes arise as to the 
testimony, or in answer to that stereo- 
typed phrase ‘What is the last question,’ 
every time that the record of a first 
trial is used in a second trial, and some 
witness with a convenient memory finds 
himself face to face with the . perfect 
record of what he said before, he is do- 
ing that much to educate the general 
public on the subject of his duties, his 
obligations, his responsibilities and his 
rights, although the hearer does not fully 
appreciate the great strain, the years of 
study and the experience required to 
make this possible. 

“One of the most valuable things 
about the official system is to have a 
permanent record that can be written out 
any time anybody wants it. It prevents 
the misrepresentation of testimony by 
either court or counsel. 


(6) Arduous Duties 

“Tt may not be generally understood, 
but the great bulk of transcribing is 
done at night. Lawyers are always in 
a hurry. Being busy men, they are 
often obliged to wait until almost the 
last day for filing the evidence, and then 
come to the stenographer for the trans- 
cript at once. That means that, after 
reporting in court all day under circum- 
stances which take nearly all his nerve 
force, he is obliged to pore over his notes 
in dictation until midnight, then go at 
it again at 7 or 8 a. m. until the case 
is finished. For such work 10 cents pet 
folio of 100 words is entirely too small 
In some states, 5 cents per folio extra 
is charged for all night work. 


“Again, suppose an important civil 


suit involving thousands of dollars, ne- 
the field of 


chemistry, hydraulics, engineering, or a 


cessitating testimony in 


case which turns upon the exact lan- 
guage used by the parties, with counsel 
on each side of the highest legal ability, 
fluent in speech, skilled in the art of 
spreading the legal net for both the un- 
wary witness, the opposing counsel and 
the court; is it not perfectly clear that 
the reporter should be a person of the 
highest intelligence and training in or- 
der that important property and personal 
interest may not be imperiled through a 
defective record, and should he not be 
paid accordingly? 

“At 5 p. m., after six hours of unre- 
mitting labor in court, where fresh air 
is sometimes a rarity and a luxury, with 
every bone, nerve and muscle tired and 
aching, one of the counsel grabs him by 
the arm as he is about to leave, and says, 
‘I must have all of this testimony to- 
morrow morning at 9 o'clock.’ 

“The reporter must hustle around and 
get his forces organized. Then he sits 
down and dictates to a typewriter as 
hard as he can until midnight, until his 
notes become to his tired and aching 
vision naught but meaningless tracks. 

“Then he goes home to bed, and, in- 
stead of sleeping soundly with a sense 
of duty well done, he tosses restlessly on 
his bed, and then, tired and nervous, 
goes into court the next morning to re- 
peat the nerve-racking performance the 
next night. 

“This experience is repeated day after 
day in a case where daily copy is or- 
dered, and the stenographer’s hours av- 
erage from 8:30 a. m. to midnight, fif- 
teen hours a day, day after day. 

“There is always more or less ex- 
pert testimony of a difficult nature which 
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must be accurately reported and trans- 
cribed, for upon it other experts are ex- 
amined, and there must be no uncer- 
tainty as to what has been said. 

“From the beginning of such a trial 
until the end, the stenographer prac- 
tically lives in the court-house, usually 
having his meals brought to him at ex- 
tra expense. 

“Is 10 cents per folio too much for 
this fearful strain? No. The extra pay 
for every folio is the great incentive to 
long hours.” 


(To be continued.) 


An Ambitious Texan 


kK. L. Trimble writes us from East- 
land, Texas, to the effect that he has 
heen temporarily filling the position of 
the regular court reporter who has been 
absent for some time. Mr. Trimble 
says: 

“It is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that I call your attention to the enclosed 
clipping from the Eastland Chronicle 
Bulletin. This is the fifth day that I 
have taken the place of the regular court 
reporter who, by the way, is an ‘old 
line’ writer of eighteen years’ experi- 
ence. While I must acknowledge that I 
have been kept pretty busy, I have been 
able to take everything that was said 
and could read my notes readily. To- 
day is my nineteenth birthday. I began 
the study of shorthand a little over two 
years ago and have not had more than 
ten months’ actual office experience. 

“The Gregg Writer and especially the 
court reporting department has been of 
great assistance to me and I never fail 
to read everything in it, advertisements 
and all. I will not consider myself an 
expert until I am able to write short- 
hand as fast as any one can talk.” 


More Specialized Shorthand 


] * plate one herewith are presented 
phrases of frequent occurrence in 
court and general reporting; plate two 
contains phrases useful in reporting 
public addresses and the proceedings 
of legislative bodies; and plate three 
furnishes a few good outlines for the 
sermon reporter. 

We hope to be able to present other 
specialized outlines from month to 
month, and will welcome good lists 
from our readers for publication in this 
department. 


Plate I 
oat at antl J aaa all eal 


Sp tye Sep 


os ow” n> 
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he, aS _ige 


a 
Key to Plate 

Do you Know. Do you know, do you 
know whether or not, do you know 
whether there, do you know the plaintiff, 
do you know the defendant, do you know 
what, do you know what as, do you 
know which. 

Part—Party. Party of the first part. 
party of the second part, party of the 
third part, said party of the first part, 
said party of the second part, said party 
of the third part, for my own part, on 
my part, on my own part. 

Than. Greater than. longer than, short- 
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er than, larger than, better than, nearer 
than, quicker than, lower than. 

Secretary. Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Other. Somehow or other, something 
or other, some way or other, somewhere 
or other. 

Else. Someone else, something else, 
somewhere else. 

Plate Il 


— in 
3-3 
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Key to Plate 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the House, in the 
House, this House, in this House, 
member of Congress, members of Con- 
gress, members of the House, members 
of this House, United States of Amer- 
ica, National Government, United 
States Government, American people, 
Constitution of the United States, Su- 
preme Court, State of New York, State 
of Illinois, gentleman from Mississip- 
pi, gentleman from Ohio, Senator from 
New York, Senator from Illinois, hon- 
orable gentleman, honorable gentleman 
from Missouri, honorable Chairman, 
applause, laughter and applause, ap- 


plause and laughter. 
Plate Ill 


w—f ff eZ 
sialic 


———_»——_ 


Key to Plate 
New Testament, Old 
righteous, righteousness, 
cause, righteous man. 


Men and women; men, women and 
children. 


Testament, 
righteous 


A Growing School 
WO large poster sheets recently 
received from the Paducah-Cen- 
tral Business College of Paducah. Ky., 
show an interesting collection of photo- 
graphs of graduates—all bright, intelli- 
gent-looking young people who impress 
one with the conviction that they are 
willing and eager to make the best of 
every opportunity which this progtes- 
sive school is holding out to its students. 
The Paducah-Central is conducted by 
our good friend, Mr. William C. Strong, 
and although it has been only five years 
in the field, it is developing wonderfully 
and is drawing a class of patronage that 
any school would be proud to reach. The 
motto of the school, as expressed in these 
unique advertising sheets, is “to do 
good and to make good,” and it aims to 
be “not only the best, but very much 
the best.” That the first of these am- 
bitiens is daily achieved, and that the 
second is well on its way toward fulfill- 
ment, is the enthusiastic testimony of 
those who have attended the school and 
of those who know the splendid work it 
is doing in the much-contested field of 
commercial education. 


Be direct in your methods of study 
and work. Make every stroke count. 
Watch yourself for unconscious shilly- 
shallying. Cut out the superfluous 
movements. Plan well, outline clearly 
—then execute quickly. 








(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Speech in the House of Representatives 


(To be continued.) 
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Preparation 


{The Interstate Schoolman prints an interest- 
ing article contributed by our good friend, Mr. 
J. D. Conard, of the Salt City Business College, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. As the necessity of ade- 
quate preparation for the serious business of life 
is a matter which is being pressed with special 
earnestness at this time of the year, we have 
pleasure in reprinting Mr. Conard’s article here- 
with for the benefit of our readers.—Editor.] 


The best equipment one can have is 
to be thoroughly prepared for what he 
intends to pursue. Everything teaches 
preparation. The instinct of animals 
teaches them to prepare. Various kinds 
of animals must gather their food dur- 
ing certain periods of the year to last 
the remaining part of the year. 
We have often observed animals 
and insects extremely busy in do- 
ing this. Their instinct teaches 
them that there are certain seasons 
of the year, that certain ones are 
for preparation, and that there 
would be no food during the other 
seasons unless they store it away. 
How much truer, then, must this be of 
ourselves—the storing of what we may 
use, not only during certain seasons of 
the year, but in all probability through 
the entire latter part of our lives. 

The world demands that we prepare 
for something, and that we have that 
something definitely fixed in mind. Look 
around you and notice the men who are 
making a success of their undertakings 
to-day, and you will see that they are the 
ones who at some time, somewhere, 
somehow, made careful preparation. Of 
course, there may be some who are mak- 
ing a great success of what they are 
pursuing, who apparently made but little 
preparation ; while on the other hand we 
see those who have not only a college 
education, but a university education, 
making a complete failure; but this 
would be no argument on which to base 
conclusions, for if the one who seems to 





J. D. CONARD 


have made but little preparation had only 
made greater preparation, to him success 
would undoubtedly have been propor- 
tionately greater. The other one, who 
apparently equipped failed to 
take into account one special thing—the 
art to apply all that he had or should 
have, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in preparation. Learning to con- 
nect what you have is one of the funda- 


mentals in preparation. 


himself, 


There are men who seem to be suc- 
cessful who are not, because they 
are capable of much greater than 
that which they are doing; yet 
if some persons were doing ex- 
actly the same things as they 
to them it 
cess; for 
only by capacity, and probably 
this would be the extent of their 


are, would be suc- 


success iS measured 


capacity. 

Our lives might be divided into three 
(listinct periods or stages. First, the 
stage of preparation, or the one in which 
we not only become proficient in our 
work, but deal with life in a way that 
surprises us in after years; deal with it, 
not as it is, but as we think it is. Here 
we are awakened to the fact that a study 
of human nature and a correct diagnosis 
of every individual forms no small part 
toward guiding us to a successful career. 
Yes, we see the world as it stands, and 
form our conclusions, even though faulty 
at times, on the things that are. 

The second period is one of execution, 
or the one in which we put into use the 
preparation we have made, whether 
scanty or full. This period must either 
crown us with success or banish us to 
the realm of failure. To a great extent 
this period depends or the first. Re- 
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member, only the house that has a firm 
foundation will stand. If the foundation 
is weak, the house will be weak—must 
be weak. 

The third or last period of life is the 
one in which we rest assured that life to 
us has been either a glorious success or 
an ignominious failure. If a success, we 
have a legacy that is a blessing for many 
years; if a failure, we uneasily exist, 
looking back into the period of execution 
and into the one of preparation, faltering 
now and then, as we see failure staring 
us silently in the face. We now see 
vividly the places where our lives were 
not as they should have been, and we 
fully realize the meaning of the words, 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the 
saddest are these: It might have been!” 

Anyone can now make a correct con- 
clusion and in that conclusion readily see 
that the most important period of life is 
the one of preparation. In this period 
we are made to be chained as slaves, or 
to be free and independent in whatever 
pursuit we may follow; for to be meag- 
erly prepared and not able to do work 
well and in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, continually compromises us; while 
to be able to do work in a proficient 
manner lifts us above drudgery to a 
plane of independence. 

Why not be willing then, during the 
period which is the most important of 
all, to be found toiling and delving into 
what leads to success, even in the hours 
of the night, if necessary? If success 
must necessarily be based on the first 
period of our life’s work, why not be 
willing to work “upward still and on- 
ward” even when night has clothed all 
earth in silence and rest quietly environs 
us? This period lasts so short a time, 
yet so much depends upon it! Then be 
up and doing while yet you may. 





Two High School Winners 


EVEN schools of the Military 
Tract High School Association 


entered representatives this year in the 


shorthand and_ typewriting contests 
which are held regularly 
in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the asso- 


The 


was won by Miss Edna 


ciation. first prize 





Bauer, who acquired 
Gregg Shorthand and 


touch typewriting at the 
High School, 


Kewanee, Ill., under the instruction of 


Epna BAUER 


Kewanee 


Mr. Oscar Champion. 


Another contestant identified with the 
forward movement, Mr. John Haggen- 
Miss 
Nellie C. Collins, principal of the short- 
hand department of the Galesburg High 
School, Galesburg, Ill., under whom Mr. 
Haggenjas shorthand, writes 
that the boy transcribed the six hundred 


jas, was tied for second place. 


studied 


words in nineteen minutes and then 
waited eleven minutes, although all of 
the other contestants, with one exception, 
did more or less rewriting. Consider- 
able encouragement is to be derived 
from the fact that the 


done by the contestants was mailable— 


most of work 
a condition which is not always fulfilled 
in the papers of more mature and ex- 
perienced writers in the larger contests. 


We have not been able to secure a 
photograph of Mr. Haggenjas for re- 
production, but have pleasure in present- 
ing Miss Bauer's picture herewith. Con- 
gratulations are extended to both teach- 
ers and pupils on the excellent showing 
made in this contest, which repeats the 


successes of former years. 
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National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


The program for the convention as at 
present arranged and announced by 
President follows. Full 
particulars concerning the hotel rates, 
railroad rates, etc., will be announced in 
next month’s issue of the magazine. An 
unusually large attendance and enthusi- 
astic meetings are looked for by all the 
officers of the Federation and of the 
various sections. 


Miner is as 


Monday, Dec. 28 
10:00 a. m.—Meeting of Advisory 


Council. . ; 
l-ederation. 


2:00 p. m.—Invocation, by Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the 
city of Indianapolis, by Mayor C. A. 
Bookwalter. 

Address of welcome on behalf of 
the Commerical Teachers’ Association 
of Indiana, by E. J. Heeb, Indianap- 
olis Business University. 

Response to addresses of welcome, by 
Robert C. Spencer, Spencerian Busi- 
ness College, Milwaukee. 

President’s address, E. N. 
New York City. 

Report of General Secretary, J. C. 
Walker, Detroit, Mich. 

Appointments of committees. 

Reports of committees. 

New business. 

8:00 p. m.—Meetings of sections. 


Miner, 


Tuesday, Dec. 29 
9:00 a. m.—Meetings of sections. 
Federation. 

2:00 p. m.—Address, “Psychology 
Applied to Business Branches,” by A. 
F. Sheldon, Chicago, III. 

2:30 p. m.—Demonstration, “The 
Dictaphone,” by J. W. Binder, New 
York City. 


2:50 p. m.—Demonstration, Burrows 
brothers Company, Cleveland, O., by 
James S. Curry. 

3:10 p. m.—Demonstration, Smith- 
Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, 


N. %. 


3.40 p. m.—Address, by Benn Pit- 
man, Cincinnati, O. 
t:00 p. m.—Demonstration, Under- 


wood Typewriter Company, by C. V. 
Oden, New York City. 
t:20 p. m.— Demonstration, 


Bean, 


The 
Writerpress, by H. L. Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

t:40 p. m.—Demonstration. 
The 
Victor Typewriter Company, New York 
City, by L. H. Perry. 


5:00 p. m.— Demonstration, 


5:30 p. m.— Demonstration, The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

8:00 p. m.—The National Congress 
of Commercial School Associations. 

Wednesday, Dec. 30 


9:00 a. m.—Meetings of seetions. 


Federation. 
11:00 a. m.—Demonstration, General 
Acoustic Company, by Kk. M. Turner, 
New York City. 

11:30 a. m.— Demonstration, The 
Idison Business Phonograph Company, 
by James N. Kimball, New York City. 

2:00 p. m.—Address, “Efficiency,” 
by W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich. 

2:30 p. m.—Address, “Higher Edu- 
cation as a Preparation for Business,” 
by J. S. M. Goodloe, Columbus, O. 

3:00 p. m.—Address, “The Practical 
Value of Psychology in Commercial 
Teaching,” by R. H. Peck, Davenport, 
Towa. 


t:00 p. m.—Business meeting. Un- 
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(inished business, report of the treasurer, 
selection of place of next meeting, gen- 
eral election. 


8:00 p. m.—Social entertainment, G. 
W. Brown, Peoria, IIl., master of cere- 
monies, 

Thursday, Dec. 31 
9:00 a. m.—Meetings of sections. 


Federation. 


2:00 p. m.—Demonstration, H. M. 


or 


Storms, “The History and Proper Use 
in Schools of Typewriter Ribbons and 
Carbons,” by H. B. C. Vannote, New 
York City. 

2:20 p. m.—Address, “Where King 
David Made a Mistake,” by J. N. Kim- 
ball, New York City. 

3:00 p. m.—Music, closing exercises. 


How’s Business? 
“Business is poor,” said the beggar. 
Said the undertaker, “It’s dead.” 
“Falling off,” said the riding-school 

teacher. 
The druggist, “Oh, vial!” he said. 


“Tt’s all write with me,” said the author. 

“Picking up,” said the man on the dump. 

“My business is sound,” quoth the bands- 
man. 

Said the athlete, “I’m kept on the jump.” 


The bottle declared it was “corking.” 
The parson, “It’s good,” answered he. 
“I make both ends meat,” said the 
butcher. 
The tailor replied, “It suits me.”— 
—Boston Transcript. 


Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Alphabetical Aphorisms 


(Continued). 
H 
Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all honor lies. 
I 


Industry always wins unless you apply it to the 
wrong job. 
J 
Judge a man by the company he keeps out of. 
K 
Knowledge is the power to conceal what you 
do not know. 
L 
Lost temper is worse than lost time. 
M 


Making mistakes is one sure way of attracting 
attention. 
N 
Never put off till tomorrow 
to be done today. 


those who want 


Opportunity often knocks at your door while 


you are knocking elsewhere. 


The Elements of a Liberal Education 


(Continued). 


the facts of the present case—the facts of 
the divisions, planes, layers, which are in- 
evitable in democratic society as in all earlier 
society. We all know that the great failure 
of the American system of public instruction is 
that a very large proportion of the children 
drop out of the schools before their fourteenth 


year, and another large proportion drop out 
about the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
years, and so it comes to pass that only a small 
minority goes on to the end of high school; and 
then coming on to my own field, an insignificant 
percentage of the youth of the country gets on 
to college and the university. 

What are these facts related to in our or- 
ganization—our social and industrial organiza- 
tion? Simply to this: first, that the stratifica- 
tion of society by employments is just as 
inevitable, just as necessary, just as _ indis- 
pensable, in democratic society as in any other. 
We must have a very small managing or lead- 
ing class; below that, a large class devoted 
to buying and selling—to trade—the commercial 
class; next to them still, a very large class— 
the mechanic class—the skilled artisans, the 
skilled workers with their hands; and again, 
another layer, the so-to-speak ‘“rough-work- 
ers’’—now, fortunately, more and more using 
tools of skill—machinery—the agricultural 
class, the miners, the quarrymen—the rough 
workers. Americans by birth are supposed to 
have escaped from this class of rough workers. 
In some measure they have, but still, take our 
whole society together, and these four planes, 
layers, strata, are not only clearly visible, but 
they are indispensable to society, to its struc- 
ture, to Its life, to the accomplishment of the 
ultimate purposes of our nation. 

Now, our school system has not taken cog- 
nizance of this inevitable stratification, and 
ecnsequently an immense majority of our chil- 
dren do not receive from our school system an 
education which trains them for the vocation 
to which they are clearly destined. That is 
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not a welcome idea in most democratic com- 
munities—that children have a destiny—and yet 
it is a simple fact—natural history. It is not 
a thing determined by the form of our gov- 
ernment; it is not a thing which universal 
suffrage can control; it is a fact which our 
school system has got to take cognizance of. 

Now, that determines another function of the 
teacher of the public schools, and that func- 
tion has a deep importance, a necessity, namely: 
that by that study of the individual which 
Dean West pressed upon you— 


Easy Business Letters 


Chicago Edison Company, 
135 Adams St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


We beg to advise that the pumping outfit on 
which there has been such delay was shipped 
from our factory on Feb. 29th, and has prob- 
ably been delivered to you long before this. We 
regret very much that the delay should have 
occurred, and shall do all we can from this 
end to make more prompt shipments. Our fac- 
tory was unfortunate in completing the work, 
as is sometimes the case in mechanical con- 
struction. We hope that if you have occasion 
to deal with us again your goods will be 
delivered with at least ordinary promptness. 

Yours truly, . 


Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Stock Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

Referring to your inquiry in regard to order 
No. 123 for hot saws, we are informed by the 
L. K. Warner Company that the cause of delay 
in executing this order was on account of the 
defect in the first plate, and as we had no,plate 
in stock of the size specified in your order No. 
123 we were compelled to order same from the 
mills. The factory informs me that we have 
been pushing the mills as much as possible to 
rush shipments on these plates. They also tell 
me that they have wired inquiry as to when 
they may expect shipment. As soon as we re- 
ceive definite reply you will be notified. 

Trusting that you will not be inconvenienced 
by the delay, we beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 


E. C. Hunter Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Your letter written by Mr. R. S. Johnson, re- 
ferring to ours of the 9th inst. in regard to 
the band saws returned to you by the Ameri- 
can Express Company that were returned to 
you by the Illinois Picture Frame Works, is 
received. This error was on the part of the 
factory. This is our order No. 1320 July 27, 
your shop No. 1287, their order No. 129. 
Through some mistake you shipped them saws 
that were too wide. We wrote you about it at 
that time, and the factory told us to send the 
saws back when we were returning other goods, 
and we thought that as we were returning the 
condemned saws from the Nelson Morris Com- 
pany, that now was a good time to send those 
back. They do not want you to make any 
saws to take the place of the ones returned. 
Yours respectfully, 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Continued). 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe 
broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 


has 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The Great Stone Face 


One afternoon, when the sun was going down, 
a mother and her little boy sat at the door of 
their cottage, talking about the Great Stone 
Face. They had but to lift their eyes, and 
there it was plainly to be seen, though miles 
away, with the sunshine brightening all its 
features. And what was the Great Stone Face? 
Embosomed amongst a family of lofty moun- 
tains, there was a valley so spacious that it 
contained many thousand inhabitants. Some of 
these good people dwelt in log huts, with the 
black forest all around them, on the steep and 
difficult hill-sides. Others had their homes in 
comfortable farm-houses, and cultivated the 
rich soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces 
of the valley. Others, again, were congregated 
into populous villages, where some wild, high- 
land rivulet, tumbling down from its birth- 
place in the upper mountain region, had been 
caught and tamed by human cunning, and com- 
pelled to turn the machinery of cotton factories. 
The inhabitants of this valley were, in short, 
numerous, and of many modes of life. But all 
of them, grown people and children, had a 
kind of familiarity with the Great Stone Face, 
although some possessed the gift of distinguish- 
ing this grand natural phenomenon more per- 
fectly than many of their neighbors. 


The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of 
Nature in her mood of majestic playfulness, 
formed on the perpendicular side of a moun- 
tain by some immense rocks, which had been 
thrown together in such a position as, when 
viewed at a proper distance, precisely to re- 
semble the features of the human countenance. 
It seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan. 
had sculptured his own likeness on the preci- 
pice. There was the broad arch of the fore- 
head, a hundred feet in height; the nose with 
its long bridge; and the vast lips, which if they 
could have spoken, would have rolled their 
thunder accents from one end of the valley to 
the other. True it is, that if the spectator ap- 
proached too near, he lost the outlines of the 
gigantic visage, and could discern only a heap 
of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled _ in 
chaotic ruin one upon another. Retracing his 
steps, however, the wondrous features would 
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again be seen; and the farther he withdrew 
frcm them, the more like a human face, with 
all its original divinity intact, did they— 


Railroad Letters 
Dear Sir: 

[ beg to enclose herewith your S notice 1246, 
Sept. 13th, debiting my September account of 
Chattanooga W. B. 3127 Augusta, making ref- 
18th. 


erence to my correction Sept. My cor- 
rection Sept. 18th should read: W. B., dated 
Sept. 13th. 


I beg to enclose you copy of this billing and 
will thank you to withdraw the enclosed debit 
notice. 

Yours truly, 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to the attached, I personally ex- 
amined this barrel of fish and found that one 
of the staves at head of barrel was broken and 
a good deal of the brine had leaked out. No 
amount as to damage was agreed upon, and I 
stated to consignee to dispose of the fish to 
best advantage and let me have his claim. You 
fully understand the condition of the fish after 
the brine had leaked out, and I am inclined to 
think that the claim is a reasonable one and 
should be paid. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 
Please note the attached letter from S—— 
& Co., dated Feb. 17th, stating that they 


shipped a lot of meat to J. W. B. at Ellerslie, 
Ga., and that the meat was carried by Ellers- 
lie, and when it was returned the price had 
gone down. The meat was refused by con- 
signee and disposed of at a price of $5.78, and 
freight $4.18, making total $9.96 less than orig- 
inal price. Please investigate and advise if you 
do not think the parties being at fault in car- 
rying these goods by destination should settle 
the difference. 
Yours truly, 

My dear Sir: 

I return herewith attached papers concern- 
ing shipment my W. B. 209, Oct. 9, 1901, and 
beg to call attention to accrued correspondence 
concerning this shipment. Shippers direct that 
the goods be forwarded at once to John Ward, 


47 West St., New York city. It seems that 
this matter has been handled through Mr. 
(———’s office of Macon. Please let papers go 


forward to Ft. Wayne, Ind., with the request 

if this shipment has not been forwarded as 

above directed, to have it forwarded at once. 
Yours truly, 


The Commonwealth College 

From the time when the American people be- 
gan to feel the need of an independent na- 
tional life they looked upon education as an 
essential element in its attainment. Counties 
and colonies endowed schools with liberal land 
grants, and individual fortunes laid the founda- 
tions of the colleges and universities to which, 
for more than a century, we have pointed with 
justifiable pride. 

With the exception of but few localities, it 
was the general practice of every American 


commonwealth to maintain free schools, open. 


to all who would use them, for instruction in 
the three primary “R’s.”” These schoolrooms 
scon became the people’s classrooms, and their 
potency expanded because of the democracy 
which they expressed. The taxation that went 


for their maintenance was looked upon as the 
foundation of the people’s liberty. The black- 
ened walls that recorded the arithmetic tracings 
of the chalk-stick by day echoed the arguments 
of the contending forces of the township debat- 
ing society at night. The spelling bee and ‘‘The 
Literary” both claimed it as their temple. Be- 
cause it was the home of the community’s in- 
terests and of mutual helpfulness, it was most 
natural that the schoolmaster often stayed after 
closing hours with some pupil as advanced as 
himself in the art of figures to work out an 
aigebraic equation, which both time and timidity 
prohibited their doing in school. 

American history is filled with the names of 
great men who proudly claim as their only alma 
mater the district school. However abbreviated 
may have been its courses, its instruction in the 
elements of true democracy was never lacking. 

As our national resources have been devel- 
oped and our affluence increased, the boys who 
once worked out the value of “x’’ in the twi- 
light hours with a teacher whose certificate 
called only for denominate numbers, have done 
their part to supply the need they lacked, and 
so our upper, or high, schools have become a 
part of the public trust. 


There is not today a single state or territory 
in the United States of America that does not 
make a specific provision, either through the 
county, city, or commonwealth government, 
for the maintenance of primary and secondary 
schools. This has become a universal practice 
throughout the nation, because in the minds of 
the American people no axiom is more firmly 
rooted than that good—— 


Court Testimony—Concluded 

Mr. Johnson: Don't compare, just state to the 
jury. Give them an idea of the condition of 
that street. 

A Sandy road. A wagon comes along and 
goes down there, and there will be a hole. It 
is a common sand road; that is, I could not say 
that it is an even road because no sand road is 
even road as I can understand it, because a 
wagon cuts into it any time probably three or 
four inches. 


Q Was it ever paved? A No, sir. 


Q Now, take 45th street from the railroad 
to Kimbark avenue and state its condition. 

Mr. Allan: I object—not cross examination. 

The Court: Mr. Allan, he is asking about 
these various streets. It is cross examination 
ym that line. 

Mr. Allan: 

The Court: 

A The west of Woodlawn avenue, part of 
it has been filled in with ashes, and east of 
Woodlawn avenue the street is the same as I 
have described the other streets. 

Mr. Johnson: What is the nature of the soil? 
It is sandy soil, you say? 

A It is sandy soil. It is a trifle more black, 
I think, than it is at 42nd or 44th streets on 
that part of the street; that is, further east 
you go when you get beyond Kimbark there it 
runs down lower and it is more black. 

Q Was it ever paved? A No, sir. 

Q Take 46th from the railroad to Woodlawn 
avenue and state its condition. 

Mr. Allan: That isn’t in the improvement. 

Mr. Johnson: From the railroad to Wood- 
lawn avenue. 


I object. 
Overruled. 
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Mr. Allan: Wait a moment, I'll withdraw the 
objection—it is included. 
The Court: You may answer. 


A About the same as the other streets with 
the exception of 45th street, which tis better 
than this is west of Woodlawn. 


Q What is the nature of the soil? 


Mr. Allan: I object. 
The Court: Overruled. 
Mr. Allan: Exception. 


A Grassy. 

Mr. Johnson: The soil is grassy? A Yes, 
the soil is sandy loam, little black mixed among 
it. 

Q 46th place from the railroad to Woodlawn 
avenue? 

A I don’t know, it is sandy soil, but I don’t 
know whether it is the same or not, because I 
wasn’t on it. I did not go on it. 

Q What is the condition of Woodlawn avenue 
from 47th to 41st street? A Sandy road. 

Q Is it even or uneven? 

Mr. Saal: I object to that as immaterial. 

The Court: Overruled. 

Mr. Johnson: What is the conditon of Mich- 
igan avenue from 63rd street to 41st street? 
A It is virtually the same as all other streets. 
Possibly a little more even and a little more 
solid than the other streets east and weat. 

Q It is sand, is it, also? A Yes, sir. 

Q What is the condition of Kimbark avenue 
from 62nd street to 40th street? A About the 
same thing. 

Q Is that sand? A It runs off a little more 
black dirt to the west there. 

Mr. Johnson: That its all. 

Mr. Saal: That is all. 


Easy Insurance Letters 
Gentlemen: 

Have you a general agent in this state? If 
not, I would be pleased to represent you in this 
capacity. Have been in the insurance business 
for several years, and can furnish good recom- 
mendations as to my ability and fitness for tak- 
ing such a position. If you have no agent in 
this state kindly write me, and I shall be glad 
to correspond with you concerning the matter. 

Awaiting your reply, I am 

Yours very respectfully, 
Dear Sir: 

Dr. M—— has recently made some improve- 
ments on his property. He thinks the rate is 
very high, and I think so, too. If you can make 
the rate cheaper, he may give us some other 
policy for $500, and I will try some other com- 
pany and see if I cannot get a better rate. 
Please advise me at once what a builder’s risk 
policy will cost for three months on $1300, where 
there is no exposure. 

Yours very truly, 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed we hand you receipt for dividend 
due’ May 3, 1902, on your Paid-up Policy No. 
2365, $60.88, and ask you to note that this 
amount, used to purchase additional insurance, 
will add $8025 to the face of your policy. If 
such addition is desired kindly sign and return 
to us the enclosed receipt, and we will put it 
on record. 

Yours truly, 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check for $28.25, the 


quarterly premium due on my Policy No. 2987, 
March 22, 1903. Kindly forward renewal receipt, 
and oblige 

Yours truly, 


The Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your communication relative to 
options under my policy for $10,000, I desire to 
avail myself of the Paid-up Policy for $28,600, 
said policy to be made payable at my death to 
my beneficiary. The settlement is entirely sat- 
isfactory to me. 

Wishing you and your Company continued 
success, I beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 
Dear Sirs: 

I have concluded to accept the first option un- 
der my matured policy and draw the accumu- 
lated profits of $4,348.92, and continue the pol- 
icy for $12,000. This is an excellent settlement, 
and I take pleasure in recommending the Equit- 
able to all seeking protection for their families 
and provision for themselves in old age. 

Yours truly, 


Medical Correspondence 
Dr. H. J. Blaine, 
1419 Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Dr. Blaine: 

Your letter of May 25th introducing: Mr. Ray- 
mond Warner was not receiwed, and he did not 
present himself for examination till July 28th, 
a week ago, he having mentioned that he had 
missed finding me in before, although my reg- 
ular daily office hours have been strictly ob- 
served. 

On examination I found a neoplasm of the 
right side of the larynx which centers at the 
ventricle between the cord and _ ventricular 
band, both of which are displaced and infiltrated. 
The right wing of the thyroid cartilage is 
thicker to the touch from outside, and one or 
more right cervical glands are enlarged. The 
naked eye appearance very strongly favors car- 
cinoma of the larynx, which, although at first 
it must have been entirely intrinsic, has now 
infected the glands and the thickness of the 
cartilage. He states that Dr. Andrews recent- 
ly removed a fragment of the tumor, which was 
miscroscopically examined by the Senn Labora- 
tcry, which reported it to be carcinoma. The 
site of removal of the fragment was visible to 
me, and I need not say that it was a proper 
procedure and was performed most skillfully, 
and that the Laboratory named is reliable; so, 
although I have not personally seen the mi- 
croscopic slide, I do not doubt the trustworthi- 
ness of the statement, especially as it harmon- 
izes with my clinical diagnosis. 

He sought only my opinion with respect to the 
operation, which in brief I gave him substantial- 
ly as follows: The more limited operation of 
thyrotomy with subperichondrial enucleation of 
the tumor could be made, but that during the 
operation it would probably become plainly ap- 
parent that nothing short of total laryngectomy 
would encompass the entire growth, and that 
if so, then the operation should be extended to 
embrace a total laryngectomy. 

Yours truly, 





